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The Romance of the Future. 


{Edward Maitland, of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Club, is the hitherto anonymous author 
of three remarkable books—the ‘‘Pilgrim and 
the Shrine,” the ‘Higher Law,” and ‘‘By-and- 
Bye.” When the “Higher Law” was first pub- 
lished by Putnam, in New York, it was much 
misunderstood in this country. It was classed 
with the ‘Electric Affinities,” and other books 
repugnant to Christian feeling. Its real pur- 
pose was to show that the law of self-denial 
was a ‘‘more excellent way.” I have thought 

. that, in view of this fact, the following extracts 
from a pamphlet received from England might 
have interest. It is entitled ‘‘ Jesus versus 
Christianity, by a Cantab.” 

Caro.ine H. Dat. 

141 Warren Avenue. ] 


“It does not come within our design to treat 
of the surface aspect of Mr. Edward Maitland’s 
‘Historical Romance of the Future,’ which rep- 
resents the world as it may be when a few more 
centuries have passed over it, and the problems, 
social, political and religious, which now trouble 
it shall have found their solution, and people 
may, without detriment or reproach, regulate 
their lives in accordance with their own prefer- 
ences. It is with the deeper design of the book 
that we have to do; the design which reveals 
itself in the entire series to which, with ‘The 
Pilgrim and the Shrine, and ‘Higher Law,’ it 
belongs. This design is the rehabilitation of 
nature, by showing its capacity for producing 
of itself, if only its best be allowed fair play, 
the highest results in religion and morals. 

‘‘Seeing that to rehabilitate nature is in 
effect to rehabilitate the Author of nature, and 
replace both worker and work in the high 
race from which they have been deposed by 
vhevlogians, such a design can be no other 
than an eminently religious one. In the first 
series, ‘The Pilgrim and the Shrine,’ the wan- 
derer in search of a faith that will stand the 
test and fulfill the requirements of a developed 
mind and conscience emerges from the wilder- 
ness of doubt through which he has been pain- 
fully toiling to find that the best that we can 
comprehend must ever be the Divine for us, 
and this by the very constitution of our natare, 
inasmuch as we can only interpret that which 
is without by that which is within. And he 
bears testimony to the value of the Bible as an 
agent in the development of the religious facul- 
ty by noting the subjective character of all that 
really appertains to religion in both the Old 
and New Testaments. ‘Constantly,’ he says, 
‘is the inner ideal dwelt upon without any refer- 
ence to corresponding external objects. Think 
you it was the law as written in the books of 
Moses that was a delight to the mind and a 
guide to the feet of the Psalmist? . No, it was 
something that appealed much more nearly 
to his inmost soul, even ‘the law of God in 
his heart." And what else wus meant by ‘Christ 
in you the hope of glory’? The tdea of a 
perfect standard is all that can be in us. The 
question whether it has any external personal 
existence in history does not affect the efficacy 
of the idea in raising us up towards itself. God 
the Absolute is altogether past finding out. 
Wherefore we elevate the best we can imagine 
into the Divine, and worship that—the perfect 
man or perfect woman. Surely, it is no matter 
which, since it is the character and not the per- 
son that is adored. 

‘Christianity is a worship of the divinest 
character as exemplified in a human form 
The very ascription to Jesus of supernatural 
attribut.s shows the incapacity of his disciples 
to appreciate the grandeur and simplicity of his 
character Here, then, is my answer to the 
question, ‘What was the exact work of Christ?’ 
It was to give men a law for their government 
transcending any previously generally recog- 
nized. Ignoring the military ruler, the priest, 
and the civil magistrate, he virtually denounced 
physical force, spiritual terror, and legal pen- 
alties as the compelling motive for virtue. The 
system whereby he would make men perfect, 

even as their Father in heaven is perfect, was 
by developing the higher moral law implanted 
in every man’s breast, and so cultivating the 
idea of God in the soul. The ‘law of God in 
the heart’ was no original conception of his. It 
had been recognized by many long before, and 
had raised them to the dignity of prophets, 
saints and martyrs. Its sway, though incapable 
of gaining in intensity, is wider now than ever, 
till the poet o. our day must be one who is 
deeply imbued with it; no mere surface-painter 
like his predecessors, however renowned, but 
having a spiritual insight which makes him at 
once poet and prophet. The founding of an 
organized society, having various grades of ec- 
clesiastical rank, and definite rules of faith, 
does not seem to me to have formed any part 
ot Christ's idea. His plan was rather to scat- 
ter broadcast the beauty of his thought, and let 
it take root and spring up where it could. 
Recognizing intensely as he did the all-winning 
loveliness of his idea, he felt that it would 
never lack ardent disciples to propagate it, and 
he left it to each age to devise such means as 
the varying character of the times might sug- 
gest. The ‘Christian church,’ therefore, for 
me, consists of all who follow a Christian ideal 
of character, no matter whether, or in whom, 
they believe that ideal to have been personi- 
fied.” 

**Such is the teaching of a book that is, to the 
Pall Mal! Gazette, foolishness, and to Mudie’s 
a stumbling-block, an abomination; yet which, 
in spite of clerical denunciation and the ex- 
purgatorial indices of Protestant nonconformist 
circulating librarians, has, in a short space, 
travelled to all lands where the English tongue 
is spoken, and perceptibly influenced the course 
that religious thought must henceforth take. 
We shall have a proof of this when we come to 
the last bovk on our list. In the meantime it 
seemed to us well to digress for a moment in 
order to denounce the obstacles which are still 
thrown in the way of genuine religious thought 
by ecclesiastic and layman, churchman and dis- 
senter, alike in this ‘Christian’ land of ours. 

*“‘As the ‘Pilgrim and the Shrine’ exhibited 
the process ot thinking and feeling out 4 re- 
ligion, so its successor, ‘Higher Law,’ repre- 
sented the national growth of a morality. Re- 
pudiating all conventional methods, as the other 
repudiated theological and traditional ones, the 
design here is to represent action of persons 
under the sole guidance of their own percep- 
tions and feelings under circumstances of su- 
preme temptation and difficulty. It is by the 
steadfast adherence to the simple rule of un- 
selfishness, which forbids the commission of 
aught that can injure or pain those whom we 
are bound to respect, that the sufficiency of the 
intuitions to constitute the higher, or, rather, 
highest, law of morality is demonstrated. 


secene 


himself upon some great and useful work. It 
is almost as much of course that he will in his 
earliest love be attracted by the character that 
most nearly resembles pure unsophisticated na- 
ture. But the love that is of the sexes will not 
contain half his nature. Ile will be the friend 
and servant of all men, and so provoke to jeal- 
ousy the small, intense disposition of her to 
whom he has allied himself. Striving to inoc- 
ulate her with a sense of the ideal, their reja- 


soul and sense. He may suffer greatly, but if 
she be true and genuine, and loves him her best, 
so far as is in her, he will be tender and kind 
and endure to the end. Losing her, and after 
long interval wedding again, more for his child’s 
sake than his own, he will naturally be tempted 
to make trial of one less unsophisticated and un- 
trained. 

‘sBut mere conventionality will disgust him. 
Its hollow artifices and insincerity will be odious, 
and the ideal man will find a moral jar, a fitting 
plea for repudiation. Should his child — his 
daughter—err, he will be tender and forgiving, 
provided her fault be prompted by love. It will 
ever be in his conduct that we shall find his 
faith. Recognizing himself as.an individualized 
portion of the divine whole, his intuitions are to 
him as the voice of God in his soul, and to fail 
to live up to his best would be to full short of 
the duty due to his divine ancestry. So confi- 
dent is he of the divinity of his own intuition, 
and so inexorable in his requirements of per- 
fection in conduct up to the highest point of in- 
dividual ability, that he fails to be at ease until 
he has established the character of God himself 
for perfect righteousness in his dealings, even 
with the meanest things in his creation. We do 
not know whether or not the argument is new. 
It certainly has not been suggested by any of 
the theologians who have busied themselves in 
seeking solutions for the problem of the origin 
ot evil. It is that all things are the product of 
their conditions, and that all conditions have a 
right to exist, so that the products have a right 
to exist also; and the Maker of the conditions 
cannot in justice refuse to be satisfied with the 
products of conditions which he has permitted. 
‘The poor soil and the arid sky are as much a 
part of the universal order as the rich garden, 
soft rain, and warm sunshine. It is just that 
one should yield a crop which the other would 
despise. It would be unjust were both to yield 
alike.’ Man’s highest function is to amend the 
conditions of his own existence. Finding him- 
self launched into the universe, he must till it 
and keep it and fit it to produce better and better 
men and women. It is by laboring in this direc- 
tion that he works out his own salvation. They 
are pcor teachers who inculcate but the patience 
of resignation, or look to another life to compen- 
sate the evils of this. The ideal man of the 
future appeals to the intuitive perceptions as 
the divine guides of conduct while here, and 
to the physical laws of nature fur the means 
of subduing the world to man’s highest needs. 
To his intensely sympathetic nature ‘good’ is 
necessarily that which assimilates and har- 
monizes to the greatest extent its surround- 
ing conditions—not the immediately surround- 
ding merely —that which works in truest 
sympathy with the rest. While that is evil 
which by its very selfishness arraigns the rest 
against it, good needs no power working from 
without to make it triumphant. It triumphs by 
winning the sympathies of all to work with it. 
Wat Mr. Maitland has done in the form of fic- 
tion Mr. Matthew Arnold has done in the form 
of a treatise.” 





The King. 


pee 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


“IT have seen the king!” she cried; 
“The palace doors were wide— 
I entered in. 
A glory filled the place 
That centered in his face ; 
I trembled that such grace 
Was mine to win.” 
“‘You’ve seen the king!” said one; 
‘Sat he upon a throne? 
Wore he a crown? 
His robe—was't past compare? 
What did the courtiers wear? 
And did they flout you there 
In that poor gown?” 
“I did not mark,” she said, 
‘‘How the king was garmented ; 
I know he wore 
A smile as sweet, as sound, 
If others hedged him round; 
Dun-robed, or satin-gowned, 
I am not sure.” 

Still questioned they the more— 
‘‘What trappings hid the floor, 
What gauds the wall? 

Was velvet worked with gold 
Piled softly, told on fold, 
With silken webs unrolled 
To deck the hall?” 
“‘T cannot tell,” she said, 
“If the floors were carpeted, 
The walls gay hung; 
My startled feet unshod 
Recked not on what they trod, 
But paused before the god 
Of all the throng.” 
They crowded round to hear—. 
‘‘And did you stand as near 
As I to you? 
And were you not afraid? 
What if the king had said 
‘Whence came this sun-browned maid 
In faded blue ?’” 
“The king he spoke no word, 
And if the others stirred 
I did not see. 
I only saw his eyes, 
Downcast in tiréd-wise, 
Lift in a pleased surprise 
And look at me.” 
Then laughed they as in scorn— 
‘sWas ever maiden born 
Of such conceit! 
The king—to turn from all— 
Ladies of bower and hall— 
To gaze on such a thrall 
With naked feet! 





“It is not necessary to the perfection of na- 
ture that all germs should reach the highest 
stages of growth, whether in the vegetable or | 
the spiritual kingdom. The capacity to pro- | 
duce a single perfect result is sufficient to re- | 
deem nature from the old reproach cast upon it | 
by theologians, ‘just as one magnificent blos- | 
som suffices to redeem the plant that lives a/ 
hundred years and flowers but once from the | 
charge of having wasted its existence.’ Nay, | 
more. ‘Even it the experience of all past ages | 
of apparent aimlessness and sterility affords | 
no plea in justification of existence, the one | 
fact that there is room for hope in the future | 
may well suffice to avert the sentence men are 
apt to pronounce—that all is vanity and vexa- | 


tion, and that the tree of humanity is fit only 
to be cut down, that it cumber the ground no | 
longer.’ H 


“From this point of view it is evident that at | 
least one object of the creation of the leading 
character in ‘ By-and-Bye’ is to show hew an | 
ideally perfect disposition may be produced from | 
purely natural circumstances, and if in the pres. | 
ent or tuture, why not in the past? The ‘Christ- | 


mas Carol’ of * By-and-Bye’ thus becomes for us | 


a parallel to the ‘Joshua Davidson’ of the book 
already noticed; for it is an attempt to transfer 
the Jesus of the Gospels trom Judea to our own 
country, cnly a Jesus wealthy instead of poor, 
educated instead of untaught, married instead 
of single, having all the advantages of a civiliza- 
tion more advanced than any yet attained, and 
with his intense religious enthusiasm kept from 
surpassing the limits of the practical by science, 
wedlock and work. 


‘‘In his liability to personify the products of | 


his own vivid and spiritual imagination, and out 
of his idealizations of things terrestrial to peo- 


ple the skies with ‘angels,’ we see but a repro- | 


duction of one of the characteristics by which 
all the enthusiasts of old, to which the world 
owes its religions, have been distinguished. By 
placing such a character in his picture of the 
future, we understand the author to indicate his 
conviction that man will always, no matter how 
rigidly scientific his training, have a religious 
side to his nature, a side whereby he can rise 
on the wings of emotion far beyond the re- 
gions of mere sense. Of course such an one 
must at some moment of his life feel himself 
impelled to use his wealth and freedom for 
his own selfish gratification (he would not 


His dames are satin-gowned, 
His courtiers long renowned, 
His maidens fair; 
You are of alien race— 
You have no single grace— 
Beauty to crown your face, 
To tint your hair.” 
“It may be so,” she wept; 
“I know the king down-stepped 
From his high throne; 
He spoke to no proud dame— 
No courtiers of old fame— 
His smile sped like a flame 
To me alone.” 
“Oh, dazed and foolish child! 
Because the good king smiled, 
You think to you 
Out of his kind intent 
Such royal grace was lent, 
Such special favor meant, 
As falls to few.” 
‘I know too well,” she sighed, 
‘‘The palace walls were wide, 
And I the least 
Of all who stood therein ; 
Small good in me has been, 
And small desert, to win 
Such kingly feast 
As that one sudden smile. 
No need of words the while 
To voice his gaze. 
I can but think, ah me! 
No king should envied be; 
There waits on majesty 
Few happy days. 
He looked sad-browed and stern; 
I did not dare to turn 
My eyes from him. 
Not on his forehead shone 
Insignia long outgrown, 





otherwise be human), but, in resisting such 


promptings of bis owa lower pature, will fix 


Great patience sat thereon, 
And gentleness.” 


tions will aptly typify the world-old conflict of 


Closer the people pressed— 
‘Crossed he upon his breast 
No ermined fold? 
And did no jewels mate 
His mind and high estate? 
Or cans’t thou separate 
No glint from gold?” 


So their derision grew, 
And still the story flew 
From place to place. 
They came in throngs to see 
If such a king could be 
With mien all majesty 
And gaudless grace. 
Before the palace-gate 
A multitude lay wait 
Of man and maid. 
His head in weariness 
Down-bent, they saw him pass, 
And laughed—his sober dress 
No king betrayed. 
‘What man,” they scoffing said, 
“Ts this, apparelled 
Like common men? 
Why, most of us have rode 
In grander guise, can nod 
And smile more like a god, 
And nod again.” 
Oh, blind! to see not how 
Truth sat upon that brow 
In kingliest wise ; 
Nor mark how candor clad 
A mouth too over-sad; 
They called the little maid 
With angry eyes. 
Her own with tears were wet 
As any violet 
In dewy spring; 
She met persistently 
Their sneers with one reply : 
‘You saw the man—but I, 
I saw the king!” 





Blue Sky, 

During a long drought, when the heavens are 
brassy, and we eat, drink and breathe dust— 
when men, animals, plants, all that is, suffer 
for moisture—how the universal instinct cries 
out for the blessed rain! and when at last a 
few drops appear how we watch them as a bow 
in the empyrean and lay cloths in the dampness 
to allay our feverish heat. Gradually we settle 
down as to a feast, and give ourselves up to the 
copious boon. We sit at the window, bathe 
hands and brow, and really feel that we could 
not have a surplus. After a lapse of days we 
begin to miss the sun, its heat and cheer; we 
note the vane, and observe the lower strata of 
the horizon, yet there are no indications of 
change. We weary of what we had so yearned 
to have, and retire burdened with ennui more 
than iabor. Inthe morn we are awakened by an 
unusual stir—there is a quick vibration! The 
boys whistle, and the cocks crow! We run to 
the out-look, and lo! a bit of blue sky; just a 
patch, but we know what that means; it will 
spread till it covers the whole canopy. How 
welcome the dazzling orb, and what a fraternal 
feeling coursesin our hearts; how much brighter 
the luminary seems for having been obscured for 
a season! In cases of severe accident, when 
for weeks we are insensible, or boxed up with a 
broken limb, how we long for one instant’s alle- 
viation or most infinitesimal movement. We 
ache to our marrow, and groan inagony. What 
a relief comes with every loosening of the 
bandage, and how we hail scanty permits to do 
this and that. Through the successive gains to 
our first step it is a clearing after a storm; we 
are in rapture, and observe phenomena as never 
before. Towalkagain! Wehave no words for 
that. A protracted sickness which clouds the 
intellect and for months holds the balance even, 
is another trial for patient, physician and com- 
panions. How strange the restoration to con- 
sciousness, and the grasp of realities; what new 
odor in flowers; what aroma in food; what sol- 
ace in friendship; what glowinlove! Itis like 
mountain scenery after the gloom of a cave; a 
transcendent landscape to those who have wit- 
nessed ‘the Nevada Gehenna, where neither 
birds, animals nor vegetation can exist; tree- 
less, shrubless, waterless.” 

Subsequent to any terrible experience, loss of 
kin through fire, flood, violence or unknown 
cause, when we are in a whirlpool of excite- 
ment and dazed by the suddenness of the event, 
how impressive are those moments when the 
Father’s strength is vouchsafed; when peace 
steals in and wraps us as witha mantle! It is like 
the calm which succeeds the hurricane; the elas- 
tic spring of the cereals laid low by the furious 
tempest. Then there are periods of suspense, 
when we fear the sinking of a ship and those on 
board; imminent danger surrounds our dearly 
beloved; they tremble, yet there is no tip of the 
beam; the telegram our only sole messenger! 
When that arrives, how we dread toopen! What 


a pressure rolls off as we learn that the steamer 


is in; that the other crises are over; that safety 
is assured. What an army of lesser evils dis- 


appear as mist driving across highest peaks. 


It is blue sky indeed! 

Business has th ich lacerate the flesh 
and rend the inner sanctuary. Lawsuits are 
pending; bonds have been given; insurance is 
at stake; very much has been trusted. With 
apparent abundance, we may soon be bankrupt. 
Beads stand upon the forehead; sleep is a stran- 
ger or a vehicle for wild phantoms; there is 
frost in the manly locks. If these cups pass by, 
who but the sufferers can measure the weight 
lifted! It is comparable to riven bolts to the 
chained subject; it is freedom instead of bond- 
age. 

As life is one discipline, so its trials com- 

mence early and late. We cannot concoct a 

situation without them; their forms are as varied 

asthe individuals. Children have April showers 

and little hurts which the mother's kiss can dis- 

sipate or cure; schoolmates disagree and are 

speedily reconciled; youths and maidens wrestle 

with their tasks, and overcome or are mastered 

by them; manhood and womanhood have their 

sharp contests, and either fall by the way or 

conquer. 

For concentrated examples of material ef- 

fort there is no better opportunity than the 

Mechanics’ Exhibition. Here are proofs of the 

literal activities, and it requires no extraordi- 

nary stretch of imagination to trace everything 
there to crude materials, and then work them 
up to their present artistic excellence. The 
majority of the artisans were not geniuses; they 

climbed up the steep ascent and encountered all 
the obstacles and discouragements inherent in 

their processes. How frequently they must 
have mounted, been driven back, and, with mo- 

mentum gained, started anew, resolved on ulti- 

mation. How serenely they bore reverses and 
endured privation that they might put the cap- 
stone on their invention, or perfect what they 
had undertaken. Go through the art gallery, 
behold the result, and return to the initiatory 
endeavors with pencil, paper, canvas, paints and 
plaster. Low fatigue creeps through owr veins 
as we sketch the methods by which this beauty 
was coaxed ¢o its standpoint. So, too, with the 
delicate vases, porcelain heads and ghaes wares ; 
wonderful exponents of those crafts. Think of 
the magic sand blast and heliotype achievements. 
The sprinklers which defy fire; the piles of 
woolen cloth and leether cut through at a 
stroke; channel, and other shoes; the printing- 
presses; the din of heavy machinery ; luxurious 
carriages, and household conveniences; wax 





leaves, which vie with originals; and prepared 
fruits which a long journey to the poles would 
not affect; elaborate furniture; polished and 
painted wood; imitation marble; blackboards 
with adjfistable notes; hylographic music; 
chemical preparations; butter made from suet; 
improved ranges; noiseless sweepers; sponge 
to put under floor-coverings; cottons; woolens; 
mats; laundry specimens; millinery; carpets; 
fancy gems; pianos; rattanarticles. The name 
is legion, and only an inventory and prolonged 
research could picture the aggregate. It is a 
monument of industry, and a reflection of hu- 
man ability. Nothing is small, for it serves 
daily needs. There are telegraphy, and elabo- 
rate bindings to books; one a necessity, the 
other a luxury. After the costly trials of time, 
money, patience, of poverty, derision and soul- 
rack, attainment has finally triumphed, and is 
coupled with dlue sky. It is an evidence of 
what is, and a voucher of what is to be. We 
are taking a survey, and have measured just 
about us. We glance behind,-but we peer for- 
ward down the long vista, age upon age. We 
see neither halt nor end. We cannot exhaust 
Deity, and he will not allow us to drain our- 
selves. A faithful, steady march will reveal 
what eye has not seen nor fancy conceived. 
We are upon a physical plane, and that is right. 
We go from grade to grade, and blend as we 
advance. We are not to be one or the other, 
but the variety combined. The spiritual era 
has hardly dawned; it will come on apace and 
permeate our entire being. It will bring har- 
mony and restful action; it will gild and purify ; 
it will make the old new; transform conditions 
into stages and forerunners. We shall see be- 
fore us a series of births, and what we term 
death will be only one of them, natural and in 
order; no more to be dreaded than the trans- 
formations of a grain of corn ‘‘from the embryo 
germ to the plumule, from the plumule to the 
stalk, to the flowering tassel, to the bountiful 
ear.” We live on, and those out of sight may 
yet be very near; in our midst; alive to our in- 
terests. We have no language to express the 


| put my two blessed eyes on to a darnin’ concern! 
| When we lived to the farm I’da given three 
months’ knittin’ for one of ‘em; such holes as we 
did have to fill! a nest-egg warn’t no use at all! 
*twould slip right out through and roll off! but 
the man here showed us hew to do it with this 
machine, and he didn’t make nothin’ of slashin’ 


looked upon as the garden spots of the State. 
The soil rests on a limestone bed, and is highly 
productive. In travelling through almost any 
portion of the Union you will seldom find a 
more beautiful sight to please the eye than the 
highly cultivated farms of this section of this 
State. Most of the people who comprise the 








out a junck, just for the fun of fillin’ it up again; 
a half a minute did the job. Labor savin’ is a| 
great institution, and they are thinkin’ up all 
sorts of things; but somehow the oldfolks long 
ago got along with what they had and lived a 
good deal longer than they do now-a-days. I 
expect it wears 'em out to think so hard; they | 
can’t stand it. 

Let me tell you about the mangle. I’ve al- 
ways read of mangled remains; but I tell you 
when anything gets mangled in this thing, there 
ain't much remains—of puckers. It’s surprisin’! 
They’ve got a self-actin’ fountain there; the 
fountain does well enough; it’s thecupids that do 
the actin’; one little feller is flounderin’ round 
in the water, but I couldn’t for the life of me 
make out whether he was tryin’ to catch a great, 
green frog, about as big as he was, or was turn- 
in’ away from one! I’ve heard of lions and 
lambs bein’ together fricndly-like, but mebbe it’s 
cupids and frogs that'll make the new millennium. 
Of course, anybody that puts anything here 
to show, likes to have his name on’t; part for 
the honor, and a good deal more, I reckon, for 
the money he gets if the folks likes ’em. But 
I didn’t see anybody’s name out so big as 
O. Call put his’n. Why! he’s got everything 
there. Sewin’ machines that make a horrid 
clatter—for the matter of that, everything clat- 
ters down there and folks’ tongues more’n any- 











a whole corner-lot to himself, showin’ all sorts 
of things, but the funniest is a slip-knife which’ll 
cut out ten pairs of breeches to once. Only 


the country. 


agricultural community are the descendants of 
those who came from ‘‘Fatherland,” and you 
cannot meet them without being reminded of 
their Teutonic origin. Most of them prefer to 
adhere to the customs and speak the languagé of 
their ancestors. In trying to achieve what they 
do they ‘‘make haste slowly” but surely. The 
chief productions among the farmers are wheat 
and corn, although in some portions of each 
county a large amount of tobacco is grown. 
More attention is being given the culture of 
fruit than formerly, and we found in the market 
many choice varieties of grapes and peaches. 
This has not been a profitable season for the 
husbandmen. The price they are offered for 
their wheat is less than for many years, and the 
unusual dry weather will reduce the amount of 
their corn crop to much less than their usual 
production. But we see no especial cause tor 
that most industrious, and by far the most use- 
ful, portion of our community to be discouraged 


NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 
About nine miles from this city one of the | er, 


with its good shops, the Damstraat with its ho- 
tels and tobacco, and the Nieuwendyk with all 
that is old and quaint and musty. To it clatter 
the wooden shoes, the clumsy cabs and commo- 
dious omnibuses; on its corners stand the ez- 
qutsttes, cigarette in mouth, rose in coat, capa- 
cious trouser on leg; along its sidewalks trip 
the ladies, fat and Dutchy; and in its center 
stands the lofty Fountain Monument, crowned 
with the goddess of Concord, and based, or more 
properly debased, with a matting of scrambling 
children and quarrelsome dogs. 
palace has some reminiscence of Louis Napo- 
leon, but its special note consists in its having 
been erected upon 13,659 piles, which already 
stagger under its weight. 
erected in 1408, has passed through a fire and 
several Anabaptist outrages, and contains some 
fine stained glass and monuments to Admirals 
DeRuyter, Bentinck, Van Galen and Van Kins- 
bergen, as well as a tablet to the famous Dutch 
Shakespeare, Joost vanden Vondel. Otherwise 
the place is of no interest, and one is glad to 
leave the dam for the galleries, which render 
Amsterdam unique among the cities of Holland. 
THE OLD PICTURES. 

The Rijks Museum still contains Van der 
Helst’s celebrated ‘‘Banquet of the Arquebusi- 
or disheartened at the prospects now before} ers,” a collection of marvellous life-portraits. 
them, for the hard-working tillers of the soil| There sits smiling Captain Wits in his black 
have seen darker days than those now before | velvet and blue girdle; next him is Lieutenant 
them, and a brighter future will soon dawn upon | Van Warren in his splendid pearl-gray doublet ; 
them, as well as the whole business interests of | Banning is there; and in the background sit the 
noble band chatting and drinking and discussing 
the viands that create an appetite in the observ- 
The heads are marvellously life-like, while 
great water-courses of this State moves slowly | the entire tableau has placed Van der Helst 
thing, hollerin’ out every minute, ‘Oh, my!’ | long to mingle with the Chesapeake Bay—the | among the leaders of art in the Netherlands. 
and ‘“Massy’s sakes!” and ‘Did you ever!”| broad Susquehanna. The river from its foun- | Rembrandt's so-called “‘Night-Watch” is here, 
and “I never!” All lies, the whole of ’em—for | #in head passes through a vast lumber region, and, whether painted by Rembrandt or not, is a 
if they ever did anything like it theirselves you | which 1s one of the great natural productions of chef-d’euvre of the brush. A hundred other 
may be pretty sure they thought theirs was the | this State, so rich in her mineral and agricultu- | Dutch artists have added their efforts to com 
best; but, as [ was asayin’, Mr. O. Call has got | Tl! resources, and which causes her to rank d8/ pose an accompaniment worthy to surround 
first among the States of the Union in wealth, | Rembrandt’s justly great ‘Directors of the 
and second in population. The vast stores of Cloth-makers,” which is the very acme of por- 


coal and iron beneath the soil of Pennsylvania trait-painting, and highly repays the connoisseur 


LITERATURE. 


The Old Farmers’ Almanack, for 1875, by 
Brewer & Tileston fs ‘‘good as ever,” and that 
is very good. 

American Homes, tor October, is well-filled. 
Among other things it tells how it was born and 
bred, and how manufactured.—Boston, H. L. 
Shepard & Co. 

Mr. Beecher’s story of Norwood has been put 
into an elegant illustrated volume by J. B. Ford 
& Co., New York. The drawings are unusually 
fine and handsomely cut. The story is one 
which all New Englanders have, or will, delight 
to read. 


The somber 


The ‘‘New Churchy”| By Still Waters isa pleasant story by Edward 
Garrett, recently published by Dodd & Mead of 
New York. There is a quiet earnestness of 
feeling, simplicity of style and enough of inci- 
dent to give interest to the narrative. We 
can recommend it for a rainy Sunday. 

Antony Brade, a story for boys, written by 
Robert Lowell, and published by Roberts Bros., 
is a cheerful, healthful and entertaining book, 
with sufficient plot to ensure interest, and an 
easy, unconscious style. We recommend it to 
young folks, and it is not indifferent reading 
for the older ones. 





We have a third series of Mr. Beecher's Yale 
Lectures on Preaching in the uniform edition of 
his writings published by J. B. Ford & Co. 
They must prove of great value to all students 
of theology. 
brethren in the ministry, they are ‘earnest, in- 
spiring and instructive.” 


As has been said by some of his 


Idolatry is the title of a novel by. Julian 
Hawthorne, published by J. K. Osgood & Co. 
Che story possesses interest, and some charac- 
ters are strongly drawn, but the style is some- 
what stilted and affected, as if the story did not 
come of itself, but was achieved after fell pur- 
pose and resolute endeavor. [tis labored and 
strained. 

Asa K. Butts & Co., New York, have printed 
the whole of Prof. John Tyndall's address on 


combined spiritual force above and around; a| think on’t! 
new era is upon us, and that which has been | would wear out ten pairs as 
will be as naught to what is in store. 


nature is more and more apparent. 


but by legitimate development, shall we enjoy | look out for his fingers. 
our true heritage. 
be under the possible dispensations! If of one | but I pulled her off. 
county of England it can be said ‘There are no | cuttin’ her out! 
cesspools, no pauperism, no ignorance and idle-| Vases for $10,000! 


phetic blue sky! pretty. 
makin’ sparks. I’ve been 


makin’ ’em both times as 





October. 
—e 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


October! liquid gold of the year, supply good. I guess the 
Poured from the palette of the sun 

On June’s green glories jaded; 
Thou showest how beauty brief is done! 

Thou teachest how glory quick is faded! 
Thou preachest how time is damaged here! 
October! potable wine of the sphere 
Distilled in Zeus’s beautiful bowl, 

Thou makest sense drunk with drinking ! 
Yet how sober thou leavest the soul, 

’Mid beauty and glory made lovely, thinking 
How all but itself is a shadow here! 


see ’em tryin’. 


cheese well enough; but I 
had a comfortable sort of a 


you'll say when [ tell you 


make the butter! 








Miss Podkins at the Fair. 
Mr. Epitur:—Yes, I’ve been to the Fair. 
Jerusha she pestered me so I had to—you see | soundin'! I won't pretend 


one all worked up till there warn’t nothin‘ for’t 
but I must go along of her, and I'll tell you all 
about it—how we went, what we see, and all. 
The very first on’t, Mr. Loose (mebbeI haven't 
spelt it right, I never had no drillin’) he give me 


gone now; men folks can do 


can trot off to the butcher’s. 


I’ve seen children ’fore now that 


We are | turn round, but I vum I never thought anybody 
becoming critically sensitive; better endowed; | would find a way to cut’em out so fast. 
we have clearer insight; the duality of our| ought to see it; two great long pipes fastened 
We see as | on to out-doors—for the thing runs by wind— 
in a mirror, and get glimpses as of people walk- | and a handle with this slip-knife in it, and all 
ing; we know as without sight; not by miracle, | the man has to do is to hold it tight down and 
Jerusha, she looked 
How different will the world | at it with big eyes and wanted to talk to him, 
I wasn’t goin’ to have him 


Who believes it? Great 
ness,” and that through the benevolence, thrift | things stuck up in a glass case, and came all | American bar. He will always figure in the|, 
and wisdom of one man, what may we not hope | the way trom France, so they say. I’ve heard | history of this country as the attoraey-general | quented pier a sudden flood of yellow candle- 
of a race made in the image of Omnipotence? | of other things that come trom France, worth | Of the United States under the administration or | 1 
There is darkness at home and abroad; but here | a heap of money there, but wouldn't fetch any- 
and there will be.seen, sooner or later, the pro- | thing when you got ’em away! But they was 
There was a man sittin’ down and 


There was so many schoolmarms round I spose 
he had to stick to it pretty close to keep the 


heard of a spark factory before and thought 
‘twas a good chance to catch one. 


But I want to tell you about the butter. 
talked about the cheese-factories, and so takin’ 
the work out of old folks’ hands who could make 


all right on the butter question. 


goin’ out of fashion and the men are goin’ to 
There’s for you! They think 


MONADNOCK. 
Bosron, Oct. 1. they can do most anything, 
= if I[don’tthink so, too; all but behave theirselves 
COMMUNICATIONS. —that's the hardest thing for’em. But to go 


down to that fair and see butter, real butter, too, 
nice and yeller, squizzled up out of suet and 
nobody knows what other sorts of grease, is as- 


folks had been tellin’ her on’t and got the young | years ’tis that cows has chewed cuds all tendin’ 
to butter, you know. But their business is all 


and skimmers and churns and three-legged 
stools can all go by the board now, and the cows 


quick as you could 


You 


are, doubtless, almost inexhaustible. 


In the | for atrip to Amsterdam for no other reason than 


the Advancement of Science, beture the British 








twice, and he was 
fast as he could. 


poor things never 
Any way, [| 


I’ve 


must say I always 
feelin’ that we wus 
I wonder what 
that now cows are 


and I'll be blessed 


to say how many 


it best; so tin pans 


I say it’s a shame 


city, I am informed, the preponderance of those | ty study the poetry of color and vital fidelity o: 
of the fair and tender natures is large in com-| this great work. By the time one has passed 
parison with those of the more hard and rough through the many galleries and fine private col- 
material, and they claim for this borough more lections, most civilly open to strangers, Steen, 
Potter, Teniers, Ruberis, Cuyp, and their com- 


than the usual amount of beauty. 
JERE BLACK’S PLACE. 
About one mile from this town, on a pleasant 
hillside, surrounded by forest trees, stands the 


rades, are old friends. 


son. 


ing before him and giving him advice like that! front hair. 


believe the amendments to the constitution to be 


to us by the fathers; and one who would with- Liliputian wear. 


ster once said when asked his opinion of James | the old Oranges. 
Buchanan. His reply was: ‘*More of a politi- 
cian than a statesman,” which was verified. But 


A BOURGEOIS WEDDING. 
Feeling it a duty to see the interior of the 
beautiful mansion of Hon. J. S. Biack. This Crystal Palace and its gardens, I started just 
great high-priest, the champion and expounder, | a¢ dusk one evening to find my way among 
of the doctrines of the Democratic party is| the stagnant canals and netted bridges to this 
looked upon as among the leading lights of the | rendezvous of all that is bright and gay in Am- 
terdam. Passing by chance along an unfre- 


igbt and the querulous notes of several violins 
| James Buchanan, who advised his chief he had played in monotone attracted my attention and 
no power to coérce a State turbulent with trea- | Grew me to an open door, whence issued the 
The hesitating President listened to the pattering of many feet and much mirth. A 
advice of his legal adviser and failed to provi- wedding of the middle class! Women in scoop 
sion and man the fortifications until too late to | ponnets of pink and apple-green silk waltzed in 
avertthestorm. The results we all know—rivers heavy Dutch time with men in gray and black- 
of blood and billions of treasure expended to | embroidered coats; around the walls were ar- 
save the Union. Imagine, for a moment, an ranged the matrons in white lace caps and elab- 
attorney-general of a man like Jackson stand- | orate gold ornaments deftly po#sed upon their 
The bride, a plump girl of twenty 
A short time since I was reading in one of the in full peasant regalia, stood, the center of sev- 
daily prints an article indorsing the ‘‘Sage or | gpa} admirers, while the bridegroom, deeply 
York” as the standard-bearer of his party in 1876, blushing, perambulated the apartment with a 
Perhaps a better nomination forthe Republican veritable cradle in his arms, into which each 
party to meet and overcome could not be made. guest dropped some token; as a general thing, 
A man who, if I am not misinformed, does not] .ome article of infant apparel. Surprised be- 
ond measure by this quaint custom, I anxiously 
legal; a man whose sympathies were, without | watched to see what manner of thing the bride 
doubt, with his party in the South while they are | would contribute to the shower of diminutive 
trying to destroy the government handed down | socks and red and green “unmentionables” for 
As the evidently discomfitted 
out doubt be in favor of paying the South for] .wain made his way to his spouse she advanced, 
their slave property, and at the same time pay | seized the cradle, administered a smart kiss to 
our national debt in paper, rather than coin, OF | the scarlet bridegroom and vanished to an inner 
perhaps, like many of his party, repudiate it en- | 99m to count her gains. I have since learned 
tirely, and perhaps, like his former chief, think | that this is a custom as rare as it is ancient, and 
more of the salvation of his party than that of | ¢ortunate is he who can say he has witnessed a 
the Union, which reminds me ot what Mr. Web- ‘‘cradle-passing” as it was done in the days ot 


A DUTCH CONCERT. 
Holland does not boast of its theaters, but its 
some may ask, Would the great party that has | music is admirable, and open-air concerts are 
struggled so hard to be born into a new life and becoming almost as prevalent as in Germany. 


a card with figgers on it, to get in with, not 

school figgers, you know, but statutes like, the 

men a blacksmithin’ and the women sort 0’ sit- 

tin’ round and doin’ nothin’ woman-fashion ; least- 

ways there’s lots of ’em that don’t do nothin’, 

and that makes it seem as if t’was the fashion. 

Well, that card was for me and Jerusha to go in 

with just as many times as we’d a mind to. ‘‘K. 

Podkins and Lady” on it as plain as could be. 

Now I know lots of folks in Boston, and there’s 

a power of ’em I don’t know, and that man with 

the policy on his hat what sits at the door to 

look at folks and see they ain't cheatin’, he’s one 

of ’em, and he never questioned me at all, but 

let me right in just as if I was aman. [I tell 

you it pays sometimes not to have Miss stuck 

on everlastin’ly—and Jerusha she went for a 

lady—for the matter of that, if she isn’t one, I 

should like to know what’s the use of her goin 

to them Boston schools! ’Twas down to Fun- 

nel Hall, and I should think we went in at the 
nozzle, anyway, twas a terrible small beginnin’ 

for such a big endin’. 

I can’t anyhow, in an hour, begin to tell you 
a quarter part of what they've got there, differ- 

ent eyes sees things different, but what I didn’t 
ferret out Jerusha managed to—anyhow she see 
lots I didn’t. Now I never should a thought or 
seein’ a stuffed dog, a little kitten, didn’t weigh 

two ounces, only think on’t it; ’twasn’t much 
bigger than a good-sized western hoppergrass. 

I speak on’t because its a charitable association 
that’s havin’ the Fair, and I spose because they 
managed to rescue this one little feller, they put 
him inthere. It's no use to try to tell you much 
about it. Mr. Commonwealth wouldn't put it in 
if Idid—but the bed-quilts and wax flowers and 
the glass things and the women’s gear, to say 
nothin’ of the men’s gear, did beat all. I should 
think all the folks in Boston had tried to see 
how many kinds of stays they could make, 
but there was one lot so nice I couldn’t 
help stoppin’ to look at ’em. A figger made 
for ’em to go on, and didn’t they fit! —for 
the matter of that, women don’t know what 
they are about when they put themselves in- 
to stays all full of bones and steels, and the 
massy knows what, and pull, and haul, and lace, 
and pinch, and then say how nice they fit! The 
Lord help ‘em, I say, and put a little sense into 
‘em sometime! But them ‘‘Comfort Corsets”— 
yes, that’s the name—I studied it out, though for 
my part I think stays is a more ‘‘fittin” name; 
there isn’tabonein’em; they don’t lace nowhere 


would stick up their noses if there warn’t any 
lacin’; they set right on to your shoulders and 
take the weight of the rest of your things, and 
altogether it must be a ‘‘comfort” to wear ’em. 
Women wouldn’t be so sick round if they'd wear 
their clothes different; and I know their dispo- 
sitions would be better. It stands to reason if 
you can’t breathe right ’taint sweet breathin’, 
and dont that mean crabded breathin’? I ain't 
sayin’ nothin’ agin folks, but I've seen some 
men that looked as if they’d got into some kind 
of athing that made ’em feel bad, and if they 
will wear stays—yes, they do—I hope some- 
body will be kind enougti to get up something 
nice for’em. All this about stays, but I could- 
’nt help it, it seemed so kind of agreeable! 

I’m special glad they’ve got this Fair! for i've 








but on the hips, and you needn't lace em | 
there unless you've a mind to; but some folks | 


when Jerusha comes home, as I expect she will 
most any day, and says she can’t buy no more 
cow’s butter. I'll move to China, or some other 
heathen place, where the men don’t know quite 
so much. I wonder what the next thing will be 
that they’ll take out of the women’s hands! 

But I haven’t begun to tell you about the 
things. I thought I could, but Jerusha says if 
folks read this and then don’t go theirselves they 
never'll knuw much about it. I’ve left out so 
much; so next time I'll tell you about the picters. 
K. Popxiys. 
Quincy Hatt, Sept. 29. ; 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Pennsylvania. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
York, Pa., September 29, 1874. 
THE CITY. 

Seating myself in one of the fine coaches 
always to be found on the Northern Cen- 
tral Railway, a ride of about three hours from 
Baltimore through a portion of the rich agricul- 
tural State of Maryland, and thence into the 
Keystone State, brought me to this thriving lit- 
tle city, containing about fifteen thousand inhab- 
itants. In many respects it is beautifully situ- 
ated, surrounded as it is by rich and highly- 
productive hillside farms. You will notice the 
farmer's neat cottage and the large barns only 
to be found among the farmers in this great 
State. The city has wide streets with plenty of 
shade trees, and most of the dwellings are ex- 
tremely neat, and many of them costly and im- 
posing in appearance. York being the county 
seat, we find the public buildings, like the temple 
of justice, alms-house and jail, substantial struc- 
tures. We find more than the usual number or 
church edifices, and much architectural taste has 
been displayed in the erection of them. A full at- 
tendance at all places of divine worship on the 
Sabbath goes to show the people area class who 
believe in the teachings of Him who came upon 
this earth more than eighteen centuries ago to 
teach mankind how they might be saved. We 
find many merchants whose business is large, and 
many of them are wealthy. The city has a large 
trade with the interior of the county. Manu- 
facturing is by no means neglected. Here can 
we find iron furnaces, car-shops, carriage and 
shoe-factories, the business of which is quite 
extensive. The city has provided itself with 
|four steam fire-engines for their protection, 
|which is goodly number for the population. 
| The beautiful Yodorus winds its way through 





| the city limits, supplying the inhabitants with 
| water. There are some events of a historical 
nature which cluster around this pleasant inland 
city. It was here the Continental Congress 
sought safety from the British army, and for 
a time held its sessions. On a high summit 
which overlooks the town stands a monument 
to mark the spot where rests from the great 
work he helped in part to originate one of the 
signers of the immortal Declaration of Amer- 
icanIndependence. The stranger will also have 
, pointed out to him the ancient dwelling where 
Washington tarried while making a tour through 
the North, after finishing the great work given 
him to do. 
THE GARDEN SECTION OF THE STATE. 
This county and that of Lancaster may be 








course they may mark out. 
to-day to welcome to their bosom the very 
man who cut his way through their ranks with 
his sword, and thence on to fame, while they 
as a party in the South are fighting to destroy | gen or for the more thrilling bursts of the orches- 
the life of our Republican form of government. 
But the defeat and death of the great American 
journalist who left the great party for which he 
had been a champion so long to join hands with 
those who had been his life-long enemies, should 
be an admonition to the man who stands at the 
head of our government to-day not to run after 
or bow down before any false gods. 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 


rather impresses, one with the transitoriness of 


at all times threatened by water. 


They stand ready 
tic. 


MONTGOMERY. 





Dutch Notes.---[I. 


AMSTERDAM, Sept. 20, 1874. 
FEATURES OF THE CITY. 
No city of the world so forcibly reminds, or 


mundane interests as Amsterdam, reared upon 
a point of shifting ground between waters, sur- 
rounded by water, frequently under water, and 
‘‘Water, wa- 
ter, everywhere!” You ask yourself what could 
have possessed the brains of the thirteenth cen- 
tury to build a town upon the dam which old 
Gijsbrecht erected to protect his castle from the 
rushing Amstel; a question which, I verily be- 
lieve, many a parsimonious Amsterdammer puts 
to himself to-day when he recollects that the 
cost of the works connected with the bridges, 
canals and dykes is estimated at several thou- 
sand florins per day. The safety, nay the very 
existence, of Amsterdam depends upon the se- 
curity of these works, any defect in which would 
expose the city to the risk of being laid many 
feet under water. As a result, the barriers, 
water-gates and dams are the lions of Amster- 
dam. By no means have you ‘‘done” the city 
until you drive along the massive piers and visit 
the gigantic flood-gates which withstand the 
inroads of the Zuider Zee. To the traveller 
coming up from the cheerful plains of Haarlam 
and its charming gardens, the myriad wind-mills 
of Amsterdam beckon him on, wave their arms 
and fairly cheer, for so their creaking sounds in 
the merry north breeze. Almost the first object 
which breaks the dull horizon, while yet you are 
leagues away, and signals the approach to the 
city is the graceful dome of the Crystal Palace, 
a structurs worthy, in point of elegance, of any 
capital of the world. You pass it, however, 
cross the Jew-quarter, redolent of Israel, to 
your hotel, and reserve the glittering palace for ] 


took its rise. 


well-known, 


est. 


tation 


also. 


hanging over a door. 


The 


to regain its lost position dare place in the front | py Crystal Palace at Amsterdam is the finest 
for their guide through the contest of 1876 a| musie-hall in the Netherlands. 
man with a record like that of Mr. Black? When light, graceful and lofty, splendidly decorated 
we remember that his ‘‘Satanic majesty” was | ang curiously illuminated. Several enormous 
disturbing element in their convention held at sago-palms, so natural as to defy the discovery 
Charleston in 1860, and has not failed to be! o¢ the nature of their composition, bear upon himself to his authorities. —New York, Harper 
present at all of their national deliberations | tpo tips of their fan-like leaves a jet of gas. Like- | & Brothers; for sale by Williams. 

since, it will not astonish any one at any future | wise their clusters of pink blossoms bristle with 
light, while the effect is as unique as it is fantas- 
Indeed, an enchanted forest of the tropics 
surrounds the beholder and prepares the mind 
for the soft strains which steal in from the gar- 


tra at the end of the vista. 
military band, stationed in a temple in the gor- 
geously-illuminated garden, were closing the 
inspiring overture to Tannhauser, whereupon 
the stringed band in the palace took up the 
thread in exact tune and played the great 
minstrel scene from the same opera. 
location of the concert continued to vary during | ding between saved and savior. 
the evening, affording rest to those who sought | 

it, or a continued stream of ‘‘dulcet sound” for | there is much of strong sense and good morals 
the musical enthusiast. Meanwhile, ices, wines, | 
and the inevitable beer, were served at tables 
under the trees, in pavilions, and under the | 
palms in the palace. What fashion could do 
for Dutch fashionables it honestly did, which | states Oficial Postal Guide. It is not intended 
resulted in a panorama of wretched figures at: | for postmasters, for whom the government fur- 
tired with good taste. 
medium height, and all, beyond twenty years, 
were stout and clumsy. The evening saluta- 
tions, which are received and offered with ex- | 
cessive mannerism, were as distressing gymnas= \ 
tics as one can well imagine. 
Dutch ignorant of their awkwardness, since I 
noted several parties who laughed heartily over 
the bows and bends of their neighbors when 
their backs were turned. Sincerity is by no 
means wasted in Holland! 

HAARLEM AND ITS CUSTOM. 

Leaving Amsterdam and its scanty interest 
one gladly takes the train to Haarlem for a 
peep at its quaint houses and its flower-gardens, 
whence Europe receives its seeds and bulbs, 
and where the ‘great Tulipomania of the past 
He who has gazed upon an old 
Dvtch picture knows Haarlem. 
houses, its neatness, and its happy people, are 
For the curiosity-seeker, 
then, Haarlem possesses many points of inter- 
These cannot be described; 
strange custom ever amuses the stranger as he 
walks the streets and occasionally notices a 
small placard decorated with red silk and lace 
To this day you will see | 
them swinging in the wind just as they did after | 
the matrons of Haarlem, in 1572, besought the 
Duke of Alva, Philip of Spain’s general, to 
protect the women who were in child-birth. 
The honest soldier bid them hang at the door of | 
each house in which dwelt a mother so situated | 
this emblem, and promised exemption from 


+ 


Association, in a neat volume, with portrait and 
biographical sketch. It has, as well, the profes- 
sor’s article on Prayer. It is «a useful and 
handy book for all progressionists.—A. Wily 
liams & Co. have it. 

Correspondence of William Ellery Chanaing, 
D.D., and Lucy Aiken, is now put before the 
public by Roberts Brothers. The volume is 
edited by Anna Letitia LeBreton. The letters 
extend over a period of sixteen years, from 
1825 to 1842, and touch upon many points of 
history, both English and American. Their 
chief charm is in the glimpse they afford of the 
habits of mind, the opinions and views of sub- 
jects, of the two admired and admirable writers. 

A Theory of Fine Arts, by Prof. Joseph Tor- 
rey, late of the University of Vermont, con- 
tains the whole philosophy of the mission, de- 
velopment and culture of the wsthetic sentiment 
as connected with works of beauty reproduced 
It is graceful compo- 
Never more than 


by pen, pencil and brush. 
sition and elevating reading. 
at this moment in America is such a work ap- 
posite. It should be welcomed and carefully 
perused by all cultivated persons.—New York, 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. ; for sale by Williams. 

Salem: A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. By 
D. R. Castleton.—Curiously, after reading Dr. 
Bacon, we take up ‘‘Salem,” the logical sequence 
of the genesis of N. E. churches. It is writ- 
ten with much power by its unheralded author, 
and in tasty style, but it is a chronicle of the 
dark and loathsomé delusion of ‘Salem witch- 
eraft.” The inexorable blood-thirstihess of the 
precious saints of Salem, during this period of 
its intensest fanaticism, will be ever remembered 
as a blot upon the escutcheon of this autique 
town.—New York, Harper & Brothers; for sale 
by Williams. 

Barnes’ Notes on the Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians, to Timothy, to Titus, and Philemon. 
Revised edition.—For clearness and fullness, 
fot exegetical accuracy, and, at the same time, 
for popular adaptation, Albert Barnes has no 
superior among biblical critics. As we have 
said before, perhaps too frequently, we do not 
see always through his spectacles, and question 
the results of his eminence and scholarship in 
matters of faith and order; yet we like his ad- 
mirable commentaries, and, if faulty in some 
particulars, they seem to suggest sources of 
better information, and we appeal from Barnes 


The interior is 





With the very best intentions in the world, 
Rev. E. P. Rove has written another stery, 
Opening a Chestnut Burr. The plan of it—a 
blasé, unhappy and sick man, reclaimed by the 
ministrations of a good woman—is certainly un- 
objectionable and in some respects well carried 
out. The incidents are sometimes hackneyed, 
as saving the heroine’s life two or three times; 
whether it be through fire or water we are a 
little tired of that form of sentiment. Such 
occasions may be very delightful, but they do 
not occur in real life with corresponding fre- 
| quency ; neither do they always lead to a wed- 
Mr. Roe is in- 


As I entered the 





Thus the 
clined to paint all emotion in g!aring colors, but 


in this volume.—Dodd & Mead, New York, 
| publishers. 

Hurd & Houghton have done a great service 
to the business public by the issue of an United 


No lady was above the nishes special instruction, but for the general 
public who use the postoffices. The organiza- 
tion of the department, suggestions about the 
preparation of mail packages of all kinds, a 
statement of what is mailable matter, rates of 
Nor are the postage, domestic and foreign, registration of 
letters, three separate lists differently arranged 
ot the postoffices in the United States, a list of 
money-order offices, the sailing of foreign mail 
steamers, the law of June 23, 1574, affecting 
the postal service, and other things of nearly 
equal importance, are included in the volume. 
Revised numbers are to be issued quarterly. 
It is handy, compact, accurate, clearly printed, 
and cheap. 

John Stuart Mill’s System of Logic, Ratto- 
cinative and Inductive, cannot but be consid- 
ered one of the greatest works of modern phil- 
tos. eiqetoriod osophy, since whoever denies some of the 
author’s conclusions cannot but admit his great 
ability and the wonderful mental strength he 
brings to bear upon his task. Our eye catches 
hut one what the competent critic of the 7'’raveller says: 
“Tt is a bracing, strengthening work, and its 
study must be an invigorating mental exercise. 
It is also a very interesting work, as exhibiting 
its author’s powers at their prime, and as giving 
the student a clear, easily-grasped idea of Mill’s 
philosophy”—in which we fully concur. There 
must be ademand for the volume for many years 
|tocome. Itis elegantly presented. Harper & 
Brothers, who have published so many valuable 
| philosophical books, have issued this eighth edi- 


: s | tion of this great work, which is for sale by A. 
is as much in use a8| winiams & Co. 








an evening. 
THE DAM AND ITS SIGHTS. 


According as the tortuous canals wind, Am- 
sterdam is built with the dam as its royal, polit- 
ical, religious and civic center. It is a square 
of some pretension, upon which stands the pal- 
ace, the ‘‘New Church” (a very dingy old shell), 
the Exchange, and several residences. From 


it diverge the busiest streets, the Kalverstraat | boon indeed! 





ever, the placard being displayed several wecks | 
previous to the expected birth, and hanging sev- 
eral weeks afterwards, a small alteration~ in| 
decoration being made as soon as the sex of, ume. 
the interloper is ascertained. During the time 
of this exhibition the house is exempt from all 
legal execution, and the husband cannot be en- 


listed to serve as a soldier. oar 
cowards the birth of a child must be a blessed | King’s chapel, an accurate report of the action 


| The Memorial of Charles Sumuer, printed by 
| order of the Legislature, makes a beautiful vol- 
It contains besides the eulogies delivered 
| by George W. Curtis, Carl Schurz and Robert 

B. Elliott, the poem by Mr. Whittier and the 
To bankrupts and funeral Sermon of the Rev. Henry W. Foote o 


J. Vv. P. |of the executive and legislative departments, 
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hes in the House 
and Senate, and a full account of the obsequies. 
The legislative committee entrusted the edito- 
rial supervision of the volume to William How- 
ell Reed, who has presented a book which in 
form and completeness may well serve: asa 
model. Messrs. Wright & Potter, the printers 
to the State, have also taken especial pains and 
made a specimen of good workmanship entirely 
worthy of its subject. The Memorial is likely 
to be in great demand. We are indebted to the 
courtesy of Hon. Moody Merrill for a copy. 





the brief co 


Literary Table-Talk. 
(Prepared for the Commonwealth. } 

Those who have readin the Atlantic, and other 
magazines, Mr. Nadal’s observant and incisive 
essays on social life in England, will be glad to 
learn that he is preparing a volume on this sub- 
ject. : 
The story which Miss Alcott is to write for 
the next volume of St. Nicholas will be called 
“Eight Cousins,” a fine company of little men 
and women, and sure to please an army mus- 
tered in all quarters of the land. 

Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge’s ‘‘Hans Brinker” 
has won the honor of translation into French, 
and of illustrations by a French artist. These 
will be incorporated in the next American edi- 
tion, making the story even more taking than be- 
fore. 

Culture is a large theme, and he must be a 
strong, broad, wise man who would write of it 
to good purpose. A book on the ‘‘History of 
Culture” is promised by the Appletons, from Mr. 
Jokn S. Hittell of California. Rumor speaks of 
it as highly meritorious. 

Lovers of Mrs. Jameson will welcome the 
new edition of her works just brought out in 
tasteful dress by Osgood & Co. Christopher 
North pronounced her ‘‘one of the most elo- 
quent of our female. writers ; full of feeling and 
fancy; a true enthusiast, with a glowing soul.” 

“Marjorie Daw” and “Prudence Palfrey,” who 
have been characterized as two of the sweetest 
girls in literature, are charming folks to intro- 
duce to popular favor in Mr. Aldrich’s newly- 
arranged and enlarged volume of poems, “Cloth 
of Gold.” Under such auspices the lyrical graces 
of his poetry cannot fail to attract general ad- 
miration. 

“Choice Receipts” are promised by Osgood 
& Co. from a fair hand that has testedthem. It 
they prove half as relishable as they look, the 
book will be covered with all the flowers of 
rhetoric — ‘St. Louis,” ‘‘ Patent,” ‘‘ Golden 
Seal,” ‘‘Haxall”—in thousands of kitchens, and 
will furnish the pleasantest of ‘‘table-talk” in 
well-ordered dining-rooms. 

Bayard Taylor, having conquered the worlds 
of travel, fiction and poetry, now proposes the 
conquest of history and biography. He has just 
finished a history of Germany for schools, and 
his vast industry, great familiarity with German 
annals and life, and literary veracity guarantee 
its excellence. Then comes his Life of Gethe, 
which he intends to be a masterpiece of biogra- 
phy. 

Masson's thoughtful essays on Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Keats, and other poets, make so excel- 
lent a volume that the best readers will learn 
with pleasure that two more books of like at- 
tractiveness are promised from the same source, 
“The Princess of Silverland, Chatterton, and 
other Essays;” and ‘*The Three Devils, and 
other Essays.” An edition of Milton’s poetry 
is also announced, with the competent editor- 
ship of Prof. Masson. 

In noticing Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen’s delight- 
ful simple Norse story “‘Gunnar,” the New York 

Evening Meil remarks: ‘‘America seems to be 
as assimilative of literature as of people; it not 
only boasts of the best translations from one 
language to another that have been known, but 
here is now a work of American birth that be- 
longs equally to our own and to Scandinavian 
literature. It is one of those perfect books that 
come out of a man’s heart.” 

Dr. Holland is to write for Scribner’s Monthly 

a novel bearing the name of ‘*The Story of Seven 
Ouks,” a pretty name for a stay that is sure to 
find a host of readers. It is the fashion in cer- 
tain circles to depreciate Holland as the Ameri 
ean Tupper or ‘Country Parson”; but the fact 
remains—a very bracing fact to him and his 
publishers—that whatever he writes commands 
the attention of tens of thousands. ‘‘There’s 
nothing succeeds like success.” 

“The Bric-a-Brac series” hits the popular taste 
admirably. The first volume, containing rem- 
iniscences by Chorley, Planche and Young, has 
reached its sixth thousand; the second, which 
gives anecdote biographies of Thackeray and 
Dickens, is in the fifth thousand. The third, 
just issued, contains Merimee’s Letters to an 
Incognita, and recollections by Lamartine and 
George Sand. At this rate the series will have 
certainly the ‘‘scraps from the feast of the gods,” 
if not the feast entire. 

Longtellow's new poem “The Hanging of the 
Crane,” according to a New York judgment, 
‘thas the genial glow that glimmered upon the 
old-fashioned hearthstone. It will prove a de- 
lightful contribution to the literature of the 
fireside.” If it is so charming without the at- 
traction of illustrations, what adjectives will 
fitly describe it when profusely embellished with 
pictures designed by Miss Hallock and Thomas 
Moran, and engraved by Anthony and Linton? 
There is a promise of an exquisite holiday book 
in this combination. 

A good instance of effective ‘boiling down” 
ie Gaye's English version of Steffens’ ‘German 
University Life,” which gives in 284 pages all 
that most American readers will care to see of 
the 4000 pages in the German work. In its 
present form it is singularly attractive, as ‘‘per- 
haps nowhere in the rich treasury of German 
literary memoirs is to be found a gallery of por- 
traits so graphic and yet so faithful as that 
which is opened in this work of Goethe, Chil- 
ler, Schelling, Schleiermacher, Fichte, Novalis, 
Schlegel, Neander, and others of the poets, 
scholars and thinkers of Germany’s golden age.” 

The October number of the Literary Worid 
has the following equally true and witty para- 
graph: ‘The Springfield Republican wants to 
know why the French name of ‘Jeanne’ on the 

title of George Sand’s novel ‘Ma Swur Jeanne,’ 
should not have been reproduced in the trans- 
lation. For the simple reason that only a few 
accomplished persons, like the literary editor 
ot the Springfield Republican, would have known 
Perhaps it is well to 
state that Mr. Crocker, editor of the Literary 
World, translated this novel, and that Roberts 
Brothers will shortly add it to their pretty edi- 
tion of George Sand. 


how to pronounce it.” 


Rey. D. A. Wasson’s masterly article, “The 
Modern Type otf Oppression,” in the North 
American Rerteiw, for October, ought to be 
read, studied, and laid to heart, by every good 
American citizen. It is full 
Mr. 
from the country enables him to see its motion 


of the seeds of 
conservative reforms. Wasson’s absence 


The clear and 
profound philusophy in this article suggests that 


and tendency more accurately. 


we ought to have without delay the politico- 
philosophical work which Mr. Wasson is under- 
What pub- 
lishing house will take this hint and do the 


stood to have ready for publication. 


country a great service 7 

How fine and pure a nature Mendelssohn's 
was! The world never tires of hearing his praises 
sung, or of the self-revelations he unconsciously 
made of Lis rare nobleness and symmetry of char- 
The new volume of ‘ Let- 
ters and Recollections,” by Ferdinand Hiller, 
A Lon- 
don journal remarks: ‘This is a very inter- 
esting addition of our knowledge of the great; 
German composer. It reveals him to us in a 
Rew light, as the warm-hearted comrade, the 
musician whose whole soul was in his work, 
and the home-loving, domestic man. By the 
numerous admirers of the great musician, this 
hook will be greatly appreciated. The man is 
so clearly shown there that they will henve- 
forth feel even a higher appreciation than be- 
fore of the musician.” 

In the ‘Descriptive List” of the publications 


acter in his letters. 


will, therefore, be warmly weleomed. 


of Harper & Brothers there are enumerated 61 
volumes by G. P. R. James, 39 by Charles An- 
thon, 49 by Jacob Abbott, 32 of the Historical 
Series by Jacob and John S. C. Abbott, 33 by 
Lord Lytton, 29 by Anthony Trollope, 24 by 
Miss Mulock, 21 by Miss Edgworth, 17 by Lever, 
15 by Albert Barnes, 14 by Miss Braddon, 14 by 
Annie Thomas, 16 by Mrs. Marv Martha Sher- 
wood (the author of 94 volumes), 19 by Mrs. Oli- 
phant, 12 by Lamartine, 13 (text-books) by Mr. 
Loomis, 12 by Miss Sedgwick, 11 by F. W. Rob- 
inson, 11 by Charles Reade, 10 by Miss Bremer, 
9 by Wilkie Collins, 9 by Dr. T. C. Upham, 9 by 
Miss Gaskell, 8 by Mary Howitt, 7 by Catherine 
Beecher, 7 by Dr. Nicholas Murray, 6 by G. W. 
Curtis, 5 by Edmund Yates, 5 by James DeMille, 
and 4 by T. Adolphus Trollope. 

Dr. McCosh has nearly ready for publication 
by Robert Carter & Brothers a work of no small 
importance. Itis on ‘*The Scottish Philosophy, 
Biographical, Expository, Critical,” and con- 
tains sketches of Hutcheson, Hume, Adam 
Smith, Lord Kames, Reid, Beattie, Ferguson, 
Stewart, Allison, Brown, Jeffrey, Mackintosh, 
Brougham, Chalmers, John Wilson and Ham- 
ilton. In the preface Dr. McCosh says: “This 
work has been to mg a labor of love. I publish 
it as the last and only remaining means of testi- 
fying my regard for my country—loved all the 
more because I am now so far from it—and my 
country’s philosophy, which has been the means 
of stimulating thought in so many of Scotland’s 
sons. The English-speaking public, British and 
American, has been listening to divers forms of 
philosophy, to Coleridge, to Kant, to Hegel, to 
Comte, and to Berkeley, and is now inclined to 
a materialistic psychology. Not finding perma- 
nent satisfaction, in any of these, it is surely 
possible that it may grant a hearing to the sober 
philosophy of Scotland. I have tried to make 
my work a contribution to what may be regarded 
as a new department of science, the History of 
Thought, which is quite as important as the his- 
tory of wars, of commerce, of literature, or of 
civilization.” 





Mr. D. A. Wasson in Germany.---XII. 
eo 
THE GREAT HISTORIC MOVEMENT IN EUROPE 
—THE NEW EMPIRE AND THE ANCIENT 
CHURCH— BISHOP REINKENS AT BADEN 
BADEN—HIS POWER AS AN ORATOR. 


BavEN Baven, Sept. 14, 1874. 

Old Catholicism, like John Brown’s soul, is 
really marching on. All Germany is becoming 
alive to it, all the newspapers reporting, public 
curiosity eagerly following its proceedings, 
multitudes flocking to its assemblies, new com- 
munities forming here and there all over the 
country, the big shepherds of ultramontanism 
getting alarmed, issuing pastoral letters against 
it, and trying, some would say, to pull the wool 
over the eves of their sheep; in short, tokens 
abound that the movement really moves, and is 
to be taken into account in all calculations for 
the future. Bishop Reinkens—the bishop whom 
the old Catholics were lucky enough to get at 
last in the clear Jine of official succession from 
the Apostles, when the ultramontanes were 
congratulating themselves upon a monopoly of 
the sacrel unction, so that the others could 
never have a bishop without undertaking to 
make one for themselves in a revolutionary 
way, thus upsetting their pretensions to be o 
the old, true Catholic church—was here the 
other day, to lecture, preach and confirm. His 
lecture, given before a large and enthuiastic au- 
dience, was the seventieth one delivered, always 
by invitation, in the course of a tour through 
South Germany. At the old Catholic congress 
in Freiburg, to which he was then proceeding, 
lecturing on the way, the first meeting was at- 
tended by an audience of more that 3000, and 
by one of between 4000 and 5000 at the last. 

“The movement has had vicissitudes. There 

was atime when it promised an immediate rev- 
olution; the time when several of the higher 
clergy, the Wiirtemberg bishop, for example, 
were half disposed—personally, indeed, a good 
deal more than half disposed—to break away, 
refuse the new dogma, and with it the Pope and 
all his works. Then followed a season wher. it 
seemed likely to be only the protest of a few 
professors and divines, without popular follow- 
ing. The ecclesiastical bell-wethers had got 
over their hesitation, and jumped Romewards; 
the flock had followed as a matter of course; it 
seemed that Dollinger and his few companions 
must surrender, or turn Protestant, or remain 
an isolated, ineffectual few, to die, most likely, 
without spiritual progeny. Scientists, semi- 
scientists and leaJing-article philosophers mor- 
alized over the situation somewhat in this way : 
“It is too late in the day for a religious revolu- 
tion; the religious susceptibility is no longer 
sufficient. The ignorant will be superstitious, 
will believe and obey; their religion, however, 
is asleep, not an awakening, and if they ever 
do awake it will be to something else quite. 
[he enlightened are at heart, openly or si- 
lently, of no church, indifferent to theology, 
and work@®g out their salvation on a different 
line altogether.” The affair, however, was not 
to remain thus quietly disposed of. Old Cathol- 
icism could not sweep through the land like a 
prairie fire, and it is not to die out like a lighted 
match. It will not take the shape of a flying, 
electric enthusiasm, for mental habits have un- 
doubdtedly changed since Luther’s day, but out 
of question there is vitality, impulse, impetus 
in it, and a future for it. And circumstances 
may give it, if not a theological, yet a moral 
and political significance of the first order. 

The truth is that matters here in Europe are 
ripening for a great historical settlement, not 
io be effected in a day or a decade, but to come, 
and near. Let me try, very briefly, to sketch 
the situation. 

1. Catholicism, according to the medieval 
conception, was not simply a religion, but also 
a system of rule, a supernatural government, 
and, in the most stringent sense of the word, 
government for this world. It did not merely 
preach and persuade, but said must, shall, as 
sovereignly, as imperiously, as any civil state, 
to say the least. On this side it was a political 
organization, in the proper sense of the term, 
and as such, not simply as asystem of religion, 
p'ayed its great role in those days. Now, it is 
just this notion of the governing church which 
distinguishes modern ultramontanism. Not by 
anything theological, not by anything religious, 
has it a specific character, but solely by the 
pretension to reign and rule. The editor of an 
ultramontane journal in Germany undertook 
last week to reduce the ‘‘conceit” of the Ger- 
man liberals in this wise: ‘*You imagine,” said 
he, ‘‘that Germany is the first power in Europe. 
Your vanity deceives itself. It is not the first 
power, but, at best, the third. The two greater 
powers are Russia and the Papacy.” That gives 
the point of view precisely. The papacy, the 
church, isa power in the same sense with Russia, 
Germany, England—not to be compared with 
Lutherism, Calvinism, or with any mere relig- 
ion, but with sovereign states. That is ultra- 
montanism. But it not only asserts this as the 
existing tact, but as the normal one, the true 
ideal, and only deplores that there is not yet 
half enough of it, only works to make more, 

2. There has been going on in the churcha 
revelution in this direction. It is known what 
a prodigious reaction set in after the fall of the 
first Napoleon. There was a European epi- 
demic of conservatism, which raged unchecked 
until 1830. In the church that reaction has 
continued to the present day. T'o govern as in 
the giddle ages, to govern with the repressive 
ideas of the middle ages, to make the church 
the true fatherland for the people, to raise church 
allegiance above civil duty and loyalty, has been 
the tendency, the intent, which, trom year to 
year, has prevailed more with the priesthood, 
and more absorbed the energies of the Catho- 
lic religion. The great stream of modern cul- 
ture ran against it, but learned to concentrate 
itself more upon its single purpose. Thought 
escaped its control; it said, ‘See, only power 
can keep thought in its placé.” Science went 
on revealing unwelcome facts; it narrowed its 
scheme of education to produce an intenser 
dogmatism. Kome was lost; the spirit became 
but the more passionately Roman. This direc- 
tion culminated in the dogma of infallibility, 
which was simply the establishment of pure ab- 
solutism in the form of government to render it 
more effective. 

3. All the forms of reactive tendency which 
still persist in Europe have been, and are, con- 
centrating in unity with these endeavors, Le- 
gitimacy in France is intensely ultramontane. 
The cut-throat squadrons of Don Carlos fight 
for **king and religion"—king and Rome. Feu- 
dalism in Germany, even when nominally Pro- 
testant, makes common cause with the Vatican. 
All the birds of the right have been, and are, 
and will be, flocking to their congenial center. 

4. There is also the opposite tendency, a 
mighty one; aud thus during the last half-cen- 
tury there have been going on in Europe two 
coatrary recolutions—one backward, the other 
forward. The leading idea on the one side is 
that of keeping human nature down for its good; 
on the other that of helping it up. The one 
party says Repression, tbe other Development. 
The means in the former case is a governing 
church, which shall tell men what to do, what 
to say, what to think, and then magisterially 
make them do, say, think, aa they are bidden; in 
the latter case, the means is freedom in the 
unity of national order, culture and discipline— 
tree learning what is best, and disciplined appli- 
cation of the knowledge gained, under the great 





laws of social integrity and historic continuity. 
5. These two great tendencies have come in 


Germany to a necessary grapple. Necessary. 
I see not how the conflict could have been longer 
delayed. The preliminaries on both sides were 
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complete; the establixhment of © tical 
absolutism on the one hand, the rise of the new 
German empire on the other, were the ripening 
of the two contrary revolutions upon which a 
trial of strength must follow. Not the will of 
the German bishops, but the ‘logic of events,” 
has urged them to a position where the ultra- 
montane spir:t, their master, must conquer or 
break—break, or break the empire, and with it 
the strength of orderly and constructive, as op- 
posed to revolutionary, liberalism. But they 
and their ruling spirit are there; and now the 
breaking, on one side or the other, must come. 
I see no intermediate possibility. Either way 
the result will signify much. 

Some will think that I place the new empire 
too high in making it represent the modern lib- 
eral spirit. Wendell Phillips says it ‘‘means 
cannon-balls.” Quite true; it does mean that, 
and with a certain pungency upon occasion. 
Something of the sort was meant, tov, at Gettys- 
burg and at Yorktown. That is the defensive 
shell of the nut, a little hard to crack. What 
is inside? Inside is national unity, constitu- 
tional order, liberal culture, popular education, 
individual freedom, limited by the liberty of the 
nation to be a whole, and to live healthily as a 
whole; in short, 40,000,000 of people permitted, 
in their ordered unity, to work out for them- 
selves the best that is in them. It is not a re- 
public, as it would be, had it our past rather 
than its own. But what nation on the conti- 
nent, with pretensions to leadership, is, as a 
whole, doing better? France, if any; and 
France— unhappily, it is no whole, and cannot 
get to be one. But let this pass. The contest 
is there, in Germany, for reasons; it is between 
the spirit of the old and the spirit of the new; 
it had to come; itis to be in the nature of a 
great historical settlement, and much in the fu- 
ture of Europe, more than one sees at a glance, 
will depend upon its issue. 

Now, old Catholicism is simply Catholicism 
minus the governing church—Catholic religion 
and worship without the pretension to reign and 
rule. Could it displace Ultramontanism how the 
skies of Germany and of Europe would clear! 
What a chapter of confusion come to an end! 
The imperial priest would disappear from the 
scene with all his ambitions and temptations, 
his fomenting of jealousies and stirring of strife 
to win advantage, his collusion with tyrant ad- 
venturers, legitimate or illegitimate. Nations 
would be permitted to work out their own salva- 
tion without the now inevitable interference of 
foreign cohorts in black robes, sheltered by the 
immunities of an imputed sanctity. The church 
would no longer be corrupted by the lust of 
power. Catholicism—the Catholic religion— 
would remain intact to live and grow peacefully, 
or in peace to pass into other forms of faith, as 
the laws of human thought and the needs of hu- 
man sentiment should determine. In the coun- 
cils of States it would have no enemy, as in the 
conclaves of political conspirators no emissary. 
With such thoughts and such a sense of the sit- 
uation we went to hear Bishop Reinkens. 

When a man is called to play an important 
role one likes to learn, so far as aspect and bear- 
ing will tell, what stuff he is made of, and why 
he is there ; whether by an honorable mental ne- 
cessity or by accident; whether he ‘‘rings clear,” 
as my friend, the late Major Stearns, used to 
say, or betrays the jangle of vanity, or has 
nv proper ring in him. My observation of the 
bishop did not leave me in doubt; he is in his 
place by gravity, not levity; he is not flawed 
metal, and the metal is not lead, there is reso- 
nance, and a manly tone, too, init. He is forty- 
five or fifty years old, of about Wendell Phil- 
lips’s height and figure, though by no means so 
handsome aman, neither fat nor lean, with an 
elastic step and perfect health. The complexion 
is decidedly dark, though clear, the face massive, 
the eyes deep-set under projecting brows, the 
forehead conspicuously high, but retreating, and, 
relatively to the face, narrow. The aspect is 
not that of a thinker, but of a clear-minied, 
capable, strong man, active without excitability, 
and with a great deal of wear in him. For a 
great popular orator he lacks that predominance 
of the emotional element which, whether it ap- 
pear as tiery vehemence, as flashing sensibility, 
or tender and subduing pathos, is requisite for 
the highest effect upon the platform, but which 
so seldom fails to be offset by instability, extra- 
vagance, infirmity of judgment, or some other 
mental defect. He is one of your anthracite 
men, not cedar and birch-bark. He is master 
of his business, however, as a public speaker, 
weighty and pregnant in matter, clear as crystal 
in thought and expression, with the right hing- 
ing upon cardinal points, never hesitating, but 
with no slippery, slimy fluency, always that half 
hairsbreadth reserve of the tongue which indi- 
cates that the thought is leading the word, with 
a fun1 of anecdotal illustration, introduced with 
admirable discretion and told with charming 
grace, in passages rising to a noble impressive- 
ness, noble in matter and manner, while behind 
allis the guarantee of an upright, unaffected, 
manly character. The Old Catholics have been 
fortunate in their first choice. The bishop is a 
man for the people in the best sense. He means 
business, and he is fit for it. He is healthy and 
whole, too, as a russet apple in November; no 
inward fret, no twists of temper, no tangled 
conscience, no casuistry, but a clear, plain, out- 
working nature that does not have too much to 
do with itself. A capital man for his place and 
work. 

The speaker tested his audience, and to one 
anxious to learn the state of popular feeling their 
demeanor under the test was significant. His 
address was a powerful, austere arraignment of 
the Roman hierarchy, as living by and syste- 
matically fostering in the people three evil 
things: 1. Spiritual rawness, low conscience, 
worship of the priest—fetish; 2, ignorance and 
unintelligence; 3, superstition, pagan in origin 
and in character. There was no violence of 
manner, no vituperative phrase, but the matter 
was most uncompromising, unsparing. For 
example, he charged upon the ultramontane 
clergy the culture of conscious falsehood as a 
part of religion—no man a true son of the 
church who will not lie fur it upon occasion. 
To perjure one’s self for the priest is the flower 
of pious obedience. Ignorance, again, is or- 
thodoxy. ‘‘{ call you to witness,” he said to 
the audience, ‘‘who does not know that through- 
out Germany, throughout Europe, the greatest 
proportion of priests, and the greatest pro- 
portion of lay adults unable to read or write, 
are invariably found on the same area?” He 
visited Rome in 1868 ¢if I remember rightly), 
and was for a half-hour a prisoner for the crime 
of having a newspaper in his coat pocket! The 
newspaper was quite harmless, but—a news- 
paper, and secular. Enough: what may not be 
suspected of a man who enters sacred Rome 
with that profane combustible about him? ‘Are 
you quite sure,” said the unappeasable official at 
length, ‘‘that you are a born Catholic?” “I am 
quite sure,” answered the other, becoming im- 
patient, “that I was born a Catholic, but you 
are doing your best to render it doubtful whether 
I shall die one.” I merely give a taste of the 
discourse, to suggest its quality and the signifi- 
cance of its reception here in Catholic Baden. 
It was followed from first to last with absorbing 
interest, and received, not merely with favor, 
but with enthusiasm. Sitting in the gellery, 
facing the audience, I could see all, and never 
yet saw attention more riveted. The assembly 
rang to the speaker like a bell to the stroke. 
One young lady drew my eye often; it seemed 
as if she would fly with delight; attimes, when 
the more powerful passages came, her face 
gleamed so you could fancy yourself reading 
by it at night. She was a type, I shouid say of 
half the audience, differing only by a more 
kindling sensibility. 

When the burst of applause at the close—it 
had been frequent throughout—had subsided, | 
there were hisses from a dozen or so in the rear | 
of the hall. It was quietly heard through, when 
a gentleman sprang upon the platform and with | 
a brief but fiery introductory asked the au- | 
dience if they were disposed to join with him in | 
three cheers for Bishop Reinkens. The re- 
sponse was overwhelming, and the three times 
hoch! that followed made the roof dance. | 
So it is, in a critical time, that old Catholic- 
ism is working in Germany. What will come | 
of it, who knows? But it is a thing to have the | 
eye upon. By the way, there was an American 
bishop at the congress in Freiburg. So the | 
movement is initiated in America, too. } 
The Prince of Wales is here. Not ill-look- | 
ing in the face, he has grown very lumpy in| 
figure, and is singularly lumbering in gait. He | 
is a companionable body, however, and is not 


wicked any more, they say. Emperor William | ¢ 
is coming too. 
the prince will carefully not await his arrival— | 
‘bored by court society,” ete. Perhaps the 
crown prince of Germany obtrudes itself upon | 
his miod in certain situations, and does not | 
recommend the situations. 
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Tremont and Boylston streets, and looking | * 
westward, the observer saw a strange mirage * 
in place of the usual landscape. The heavens, | 


the horizon, were black with scurrying storm- 


ing into harbor. 


rain increased in violence. It was a most ex-” 
traordinary phenomenon, and was witnessed by | 














The State Convention. 

Thomas Talbot stood at the head of the poll 
at Worcester on Wednesday, by a vote of 755 to 
287 for all others—of which Dr. Loring had 198, 
Judge Devens ‘61, Speaker Sanford 20, Gen. 
Butler/16, and Messrs. Dawes and Judge Hoar 
‘Leach. This majority was sufficiently large to 
indicate to all but very greatly obfuscated and 
wholly incredulous politicians what the sen- 
timent of this State really 1s. It damaged very 
badly, as well, some reputations for political 
prophecy. The ballot for Lieutenant Governor 
was correspondingly significant. Horatio G. 
Knight, of Easthampton, had 443 votes, to 286 
for Councillor Macy of Nantucket, and 271 for 
Senator Stickney of Fall River—these latter be- 
ing understood to differ with (iov. Talbot in the 
matter of his vetoes last spring. After these 
demonstrations it was surely a work of superer- 
ogation to put a prohibitory plank in the plat- 
form. The convention had announced most em- 
phatically the opinion of the Republican party 
on this issue. 

The resolutions adopted were good—first, a 
sterling declaration for making the promises of 
the nation equal to gold, and for speedy re- 
sumption of specie payment; next a condem- 
nation of Southern usurpation and denial ot po- 
litical rights, with gratitude to the President for 
his prompt interference; then a demand for of- 
ficial integrity, an assurance of sympathy with 
labor, and a denouncing of all law and practices 
that open a way for corruption in the public ser- 
vice. The candidate for Governor is warmly en- 
dorsed. The resolves have the merit of saying 
little that is offensive to anybody, and nothing 
specially in favor of any progressive or reform- 
atory moyement. Woman-suffrage and temper- 
ance are so well exemplified in Gov. Talbot that 
the friends of these causes are entirely content 
with the endorsement they have received in the 
leading candidate on the ticket. 

Though the convention was kept waiting half- 
an-hour beyond the time set for its meeting, by a 
procrastination which has grown up of late 
years, it did its work so swiftly and harmoni- 
ously that it adjourned by four o’clock. The 
presiding officer, Hon. Henry L. Dawes, be- 
sides making a capital speech, judiciously led 
the proceedings. The votes by ballot were 
taken through tellers standing on the platform, 
and every ballot was deposited in sight of the 
committee-men. Substantial and earnest rep- 
resentatives of the dominant party did the work 
without fuss or delay, and as though they meant 
to back up their choice by vigorous home-work. 

The appearance and manner of these men 
confirm us in the belief that Gov. Talbot will 
have 20,000 majority. 








The Beecher-Tilton Case. 

Since the publication of Theodore Tilton’s 
last statement, ani the final paper on this ques- 
tion from any of the parties involved, public 
sentiment has been gradually tending towards a 
conviction that Mr. Beecher is a guilty man. 
There is so much that is inconsistent and unsat- 
isfactory in his explanation of his conduct for 
four years, and his interpretation of his own 
letters is so at variance with their force, design, 
and particularly with their language—as, for in- 
stance, the apoplexy theory as applied to a 
letter which uses the words ‘‘us” and ‘‘we”— 
that the great public, the more it turns the 
matter over in its mind, is the more convinced 
that the truth has not been told by the great 
preacher. This is a sad result at which to ar- 
rive, but thousands are reaching it who have 
hitherto been partial to Beecher's side. Tilton’s 
last statement was a clear, straightforward and 
convincing document, and dispels the theory 
that he and Moulton are in any conspiracy. Men 
cannot invent incidents and letters that fit in so 
nicely as proof for a given theory as in this 
case. On the declaration of Beecher’s inno- 
cence they must all be denied an existence. 
This cannot be done, in any particular. Allow- 
ing their existence, they can be explained only 
on the theory of guilt; and it is a rational, 
though terribly sad, explanation. 

On Saturday Mr. Beecher appeared before 
the Grand Jury of King’s county and preferred 
complaints against Moutton and Tilton for libel. 
The prosecuting officer of the county is John 
Winslow, the same who prepared the report of 
the Plymouth church exonerating Beecher, and 
which, it must be truthfully said, failed.to satisfy 
the public of his innocence. On Monday, Til- 
ton published a letter solemnly reisserting his 
charges against Beecher and welcoming this 
trial for libel, and asking only that it be speedy. 
In this, as in other matters, Tilton has evinced 
his desire to get at the bottom of the controver- 
sy at once, and presented a painful contrast to 
the hesitation and concealment of Beecher. 
Mr. Beecher, from the failure of effect of his 
committee’s report, has been forced, apparently, 
into this appearance before the courts. The 
result may not be satisfactory or convincing to 
the public; but it hastens the denouement. 
Will it cause Beecher’s downfall? There are 
many who are fearful. In the meantime, the 
Congregationalist, the Advance, and other so- 
ber and discreet congregational journals, de- 
precate the unseemly purpose of Mr. Beecher, 
while under this cloud, to put himself forward 
as lecturer and preacher, in bravado of the sen- 
timent of the community that he should first 
procure an acquittal by a legal decision from the 
terrible charges hanging over him. If Beech- 
er began with a falsehood, he can do no other- 
wise than go on as he has at the Mountains and 
at Plymouth church. 





MINOR MATTERS. 
Josern ArcH CRrITICIsED ABROAD. — Last 
year was a bad one for statesmen, and many a 
fine reputation went where the woodbine twineth, 
but the casualties of the current vear have been 
more conspicuous among reformers. Accord- 
ing to all accounts, the grangers have ascer- 
tained at considerable outlay that villainy is not 
monopolized by railroad managers and heads of 
bloated corporations, whatever else they may 
have a monopoly of, and that the desire to live 
exclusively upon one’s own earnings is not ab- 
solutely ensured by entering the service of that 
body of reformers. The English journals also 
bring information indicating trouble in that up- 
right and moral community, but how much of 
truth there may be in the reports we cannot say. 
The insinuations are certainly sharp and in some 





| states of society might be held unparliamentary. 


A Mr. Ward is out with a letter charging upon 


Joseph Arch ‘‘jobbery, waste and self-seeking.” 


He says: ‘*You can see by Mr. J. C. Cox's let- 
ter that he admits by silence that I am right in 


| three out of four of my charges, and he admits 


by his statement that the fourth is true, only 
much exaggerated, and he secks to make up his 
deficiences in proofs and arguments, and for 
Joseph Arch’s offences, by oiling it down until 
he rancid smell is offensive to all except Joseph 


Rumor on the street runs that! arch, and he, I hear, is delighted with the 
grease.” And that’s the way reformers hit 
contrast between his own career and that of the across the water. 


Avoipance OF Taxation. —The Sunday 


: But may be the! Times comes up nobly to tke aid of the work . 
rumor merely made itself, as so many do.—Ad- | of stopping mean rich men from running away | note of this and be talented. Our good friend 


. _— | from Boston and leaving their pecuniary bur- | Andy Johnson does not command so much re- 
At about 6 o'clock last Friday afternoon a dens behind. Under the head of ‘What Boston spect as Stephens, and has to make a fight for 
very singular atmospheric effect was noticed in | Loses” it says it is singular that there is so little | position. It is ee en a ee 
the western sky. Standing on the corner of | Public reference to this matter of the evasion of | always is with the ate. 


axes which is so extensively practised in Bos- | 
on each year. During the past week it came | 


across some interesting facts in relation thereto, | last of September and first week of October, 


from the zenith to within forty-five degrees of | which it gives for the benefit of its readers. | 
During an investigation before the Legislative and Mount Vernon. 


clouds, but below them, to within ten degrees of | Committee on the Domicil Question, in 1872, it | 
the horizon, the sky was a reddish pink in color, | ¥45 found from statistics furnished that in the | there. 


and below this belt there was a long stretch of four years previous Boston lost by ev 
dark-green water, with a yessel apparently sail- taxes upwards of three millions of dollars an- : i : 
! : The illusion lasted nearly ten nually. The amount thus lost by the city dur- | She is called the “Mary Washington,” and vis- 
ey di Serres as the storm of wind and | in, the past six years is as follows: Lost in 1869, | itors from the North who like reasonable fares 
2,029,800 ; 1870, $5,547,600; 1871, $3,611,809; | will do well to patronize her. 


quite a number of people. | 1872, $2,685,700 ; 1873, $690,400; 1874, $3,300, One of our respectable and educated colored part. 


000; Total toss, $17,265,300. That is a hand- 
some little sum, and the taxpayers of Boston 
would like very much to have the owners of the 
property leave it where it properly belongs, and 
where their fellow citizens are obliged to be taxed 
unjustly to make up the deficit. And now, to 
show how the matter operates in another way, 
we will instance two or three examples. In 
1872 Boston sent $350,000 to Barnstable, which 
increased its taxable property only $132,000; 
to Dennis $200,000, which increased only $142,- 
128; to Dedham $750,000, which increased only 
$521,838; to Milton $131,000, which increased 
only $48,700; to Swampscott $353,000, which 
increased only $154,900; to Weston,’$90,000, 
which increased only $20,000. These examples 
afford sufficient evidence of the inducements 
held out by the rural districts to influence our 
rich men to find a temporary home outside of 
the city just in the nick of time to avoid taxation 
upon the full amount of their property. What 
equity is there in sending a dollar to Weston or 
elsewhere to have it called twenty-five cents and 
taxed accordingly ? 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
WasHINGTON, Oct. 8, 1874. 
THE LAST GREAT WEDDING. 

The wedding of Minnie Sherman was for 
many days the theme of conversation here in 
circles fashionable and other, made so by its 
‘‘diamond” features in part, as well as by the 
circumstances of high birth, and the contrast 
with Nellie Grant’s ‘taking off.” No one sup- 
poses for a moment that Gen. Sherman found 
any special gratification in the display and parade 
of the occasion, which was gorgeous enough to 
have pleased the vanity of ‘‘old fuss and feath- 
ers” himself. I think that probably Gen. Scott 
would have swapped Lundy’s Lane for an op- 
portunity to stand first in an affair of this kind, 
but Sherman is of a different make, and not 
fond of show. The gaudiness of the occasion 
is credited to the ELwe-ings of the Sherman 
family, and certainly the feminine propensity for 
fine fixings was conspicuous enough, and hardly 
to be mistaken. 
the dresses, flowers, presents, positions, and 
characters present, would make much too long a 
letter. "I'was a fine show, and beat Nellie Grant’s 
out of sight, if that is any satisfaction to the fe- 
male Shermans, but far from being conducted in 
so good taste, as Seen from my humble stand- 
point. But if they liked it and made William 
Tecumseh surrender, it does not belong to me 
to complain. They were atthe trouble to bring 
on from Cincinnati the venerable prelate, Arch- 
bishop Purcell, to perform the ceremony, and 
it nearly broke his back, if not his brain. When 
he got through they had to tuck him up ‘‘in his 
little bed,” he was so exhausted; but he was 
not the only exhausted thing there—he had ex- 
hausted the language of flattery, in his fulsome 
address, and his pegging-out was only a stroke 
of poetic justice. Had they put him to bed 
sooner there would have been something gained 
to the aggregate of good taste, which, to put it 
mildly, was not so ostentatious on the occasion 
as to excite special envy. That the bride is a 
charming young lady is ccnceded all round, and 
she is readily forgiven the nonsense of the wed- 
ding-day, as it has hurt no one, and afforded 
much happiness. ‘To tell the truth, things were 
becoming rather dull after the long surfeit of 
Brooklyn condiment, and this marriage in this 
manner was most opportune, and could not have 
happened at a better time. It lets us down 
easy, you know, and that sort of thing. 

BROOKLYN AS DISCERNED AT THE CAPITAL. 

Speaking of the Brooklyn condiment reminds 
me that I have had nothing in print concerning 
it, though I have eg a few thousand pages of 
testimony, ‘‘note d comments.” It seems to 
me that the Rev. Dr. Fairfield has violently 
shaken some of Beecher’s props, and that raises 
the question as to the propriety of aclergyman’s 
shaking props; but after the doings of Beecher 
no one knows what the cloth may not do. The 
loud call to have the case taken before the courts 
does not have so sound a basis as many suppose, 
for the court cannot hear much of what is called 
testimony, and cannot get much nearer the ‘‘bot- 
tom facts.” Suppose Beecher and Mrs. Tilton 
do not testify; all the testimony will be hear- 
say, or the letters of confession, which do not 
“confess” adultery, which has tobe inferred ; and 
inference is not proof. If they do testify, they 
will deny the crime as they have already, and 
whatever explanation they give of their letters 
which is drawn out on cross-examination must 
be accepted by Tilton’s counsel as true, and 
cannot be rebutted by him, and won't be by the 
other side. The public judgment is to be formed 
ultimately, not on what may come in the shape 
of legal testimony, but upon the way facts and 
admissions already in, and undisputed, are to be 
disposed of. Common sense is not to be shoved 
aside by tricks of lawyers or expedcients of courts, 
and Beecher can never satisfy common-sense 
by pleading that his use of language was after 
the bad example of Harry Skimpole—namely, 
an exaggerated form of expression. His language 
and conduct indicated a tremendous scare, which 
no amount of bad advice to Mrs. Tilton would 
be adequate to produce; and that scare has to be 
rationally accounted for, or Beecher will have 
to “step down and out.” The case of E. K. 
Avery, which so excited the public mind forty 
years ago, and which in its moral aspects was 
much like the one now on the carpet, is directly 
in point. That went to court, and was legally 
decided in favor of the reverend gentleman; but 
public opinion was stronger than the verdict of 
the jury, and it was noticed that Mr. Avery’s 
career as a preacher was closed finally and for- 
He ‘‘stepped down and out.” 

POSTOFFICE REFORM. 
Our new Postmaster-General begins his career 
according to the customary fashion. I have 
been in Washington these many years, and there 
have been hundreds of changes of heads of de- 
partments and bureaus in my time, and at each 
change the incoming man has it announced that 
important reforms are to be instituted forthwith, 
which, translated into English, means, in many 
cases, that somebody’s friends have got to give 
way to some other body’s. A new incumbent, 
unacquainted with the business and personnel 
of an office, cannot of course, in a day or two, 
know who is deficient and who not; and the pro- 
mulgation of reforms and new rules and orders is 
always set down by the expérienced for its exact 
worth. It sounds well to the country, but an 
officer's reputation must have a far better basis 
to be worth a picayune. If my letters, which 
eight times in ten are one mail behind, can be 
got round on time, Mr. Jewell shall have my 
certificate that he is a reformer, if he did get 
his favorite staff-officer a place without recourse 
to ‘‘civil service.” 
STEPHENS OF GEORGIA. 

How real talent succeeds at last is shown in 
the case of that old stager, Aleck Stephens, who 
is a candidate for reélection to Congress, and 
has the support of Democrats and Republicans, 
Union men and rebels. Stephens is the nearest 
being a shadow ot any man since Calvin Edson, 
but the shadow of such a man is worth more 
than a regiment of the nobodies that sometimes 


ever. 





asion of | them up in coaches, which has compelled the 
| old monopoly to reduce the fare to one dollar. 
| 


get into Congress. Young men should make a 


THE WEATHER, AND SUCH. 
We have had magnificent weather during the 


and it is the best time now to view Washington 
A new boat runs to Mount 
Vernon this season, but is not allowed to land 
She lands passengers below, and takes 


The full particulars concerning. 


share in their own way these variations of mood 
and tense. | 4 ‘ 
of my assailants the only alternative ones, 1 | three parts of the nose having already disap- 
do not know how strong the claims of the doc-| peared. The two bas-reliefs on the side of the 
trine of ‘‘material atheism” upon my allegiance | tomb, represening Pilgrim, 
might be. Probably they would be very strong; 

but, as it is, I have noticed during years of, . : 
self-observation that it is not in hours of clear- Journey, kneeling humbly at the foot of the 
ness and vigor that this doctrine commends it- | cross, have been subjected to a disgraceful act 
self to my mind; that in the presence of stronger | of yandalism. 
and healthier thoughts it ever dissolves and | 
disappears as offering no solution of the mys- | 


Harvey’s saloon for lunch, where they met the 
called for. They complained of the saloon- | 


and they were convicted and fined one hundred 
dollars. The waiter swore that he told Purvis 
that he would serve him, but not at that table, 
as it was engaged. Purvis swore this was not 
so, and hence the charge of perjury. It is re- 
garded as rather flimsy, as Purvis is a man of 
good character. Capaus. 





BRIEF NOTES. 


Mr. Bradlaugh has again been defeated for 
Parliament, standing at the bottom of the poll; 
and, what is worse, by running drew votes 
enough from a Liberal, who also was in the 
field, to let slip in a pig-headed Conservative. 
Alex. H. Rice made a generous and hand- 
some speech in moving to make the nomination 
of Mr. Talbot unanimous, at the Worcester 
Convention. All obstacles seem now removed 
for making Mr. Rice the next succeeding Gov- 
ernor of this State. 

Judge Benedict of New York has decided that 
a married woman can bring an action against a 
common carrier for the loss of her clothes— 
case of Mary Gallagher vs. Steamer ‘*New 
York.” Only think of a gal-like-her bringing 
such a question before a Benedick. 

An English writer in Fraser’s Magazine, who 
has made the social and economic condition of 
our country a study, writes that ‘‘there is ac- 
tually more money made and kept in the South- 
ern country to-day than in the time of its afflu- 
ent prosperity.” The difference is that itis made 
by the many and not by the few. 

Prof. John M. Langston and Dr. Purvis, col- 
ored gentlemen of position, lately brought suit 
against the proprietors of a fashionable eating- 
house at Washington, for refusing to allow them 
entertainment. ‘The suit was brought under the 
civil-rights law passed by the district assembly 
a year or twoago. A fine of $100 was imposed. 

The Studio building in this city, which cost 
the late Cyrus Wakefield $500,000, was sold at 
auction the other day, to close the estate, at 
$449,000. The nominal surplus of Mr. Wake- 
field’s assets at his death of $660,000 has been 
nearly all wiped out by the decline in his real 
estate, and it is doubtful if the estate is declared 
solvent. 

Mr. Charles A. B. Shepard, one of the ap- 
praisers of the loss by fire of Oliver Ditson & 
Co., publishes a card stating that he differed en- 
tirely from his associates as to the amount to 
be awarded to the Messrs. Ditson. He asserts 
that he came irresistibly to the conclusion that 
the assured should receive at least $58,0U0, in- 
stead of $37,000, as awarded: 

The name of Wm. H. Learnard, Jr., of Ward 
11, will be presented by his friends in the Re- 
publican Convention of the Suffolk Couneillor 
District. On every issue but the woman-suf- 
frage and women school-committee he is ‘‘sound 
asanut.” Gov. Claflin had aset of Councillors 
who were antis on the woman question. Other- 
wise we should have had women justices of the 
peace, with no questions asked. 

A correspondent writing from Saratoga sends 
the following: Scene in the dining-room at the 
United States hotel, Saratoga, during the Uni- 
tarian conference. Characters, two colored 
waiters: ‘Sambo, who am dese Unitarian peo- 
ple?” ‘‘Wy, Pete, don’t you know? Dey am 
de brains of decountry.” This confad of course 
made the waiters quite popular, and possibly 
did not lessen their gratuities. Shrewd fellows, 
those colored waiters! 

The business interests of Boston would seem 
to demand that practical business men should 
be our Senators and Representatives in the Gen- 
eral Court. The nomination of fuddy-duddys, 
political bummers, lobby agents, or men of flex- 
ible convictions, or who expect their incomes to 
be eked out by a position in the Legislature, 
should be reprobated. One of this last class, 
and uniting several elements of the others, is 
now actively canvassing in Wards 8 and 9 for 
the Senate. 

Edward L. Pierce, William Claflin and Estes 
Howe, having been appointed to appraise the 
estate of the late Senator Sumner, report the 
amount of real estate as $40,500, and the per- 
sonal estate, $64,258.30. We mention the more 
important items of the inventory as follows: 
dwelling house at Washington, $40,000; works 
of art, $18,745; books, $12,340.95; fifty-two 
shares Merchants’ National Bank at $135, $7020. 
The remaining property consisted chietly of 
stocks in banks, railroads, associations, etc. 
The Globe was anxious last Saturday to know 
how we made up one-third of the delegates from 
Boston to the State convention in favor of Tal- 
bot. The convention itself has fully answered 
ourcontemporary. Talbot had 49 votes, Loring 
55, Sanford 8, and Devens 11. Total vote, 123; 
one-third is 41. With his 49 Talbot had more 
than a third—that is, in Suffolk county. Ex- 
cluding Chelsea, Revere and Winthrop, he yet 
had his one-third. The Glole should put a man 
on its political columa who knows something of 
the people of this State. 

That eminent Democrat, of ‘‘Essex Junto” 
stock, Leverett Saltonstall, christens the De- 
mocracy as the ‘‘Democratic and Reform party,” 
and that other eminent Democrat, William Gas- 
ton, recently from his incense-burning to Daniel 
Webster, accepts the designation, and inter- 
prets the term as meaning (for this occasion 
only) ‘‘earnest and energetic efforts to restore 
purity into the administration of public affairs, 
to relieve the Commonwealth from reproach 
which a partial and dishonest enforcement of 
some of its laws has brought upon it, and 
proper legislation to guard and protect the pub- 
lic morals and restrain intemperance and crime, 
and endeavoring to accomplish the other im- 
portant reforms mentioned in the resolutions of 
the convention”—which is equally felicitous and 
meaningful! But the idea of ‘‘earnest and 
energetic efforts,” for anything, by the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor is about the best 
joke of the season! 
The Boston Board of Trade has instructed 
its executive committee to appoint a special | 
committee to represent the board before the | 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the committees | 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
concerning a revision of the tariff laws. with a 
view to simplify collections of customs revenue, | 
remove obstructions to commerce, diminish | 
opportunities for fraud upon the revenue, pro- 
tect the honest against the fraudulent importer, | 
and promote economy in collection by abolish- 
ing unproductive custom houses and duties. 
Said committee is requested to gather all neces- 
sary information, by conterence with merchants 
in all branches of trade interested therein, and 
to especially consider what can be done to facili- 
tate the transit of the products of Canada 
through this port for export. The committee 
is also requested to confer with the Chamber of 
Commerce in New York in reference to the | 
matters submitted to it. 


and also to deny that he is a ‘‘materialistic 
atheist.” On this point he says :— 

In connection with the degree of atheism I 
would make one remark: Christian men 


Were the religious views of many 





tery in which we dwell and of which we form a | pin and en ti oe while on the former 
e nose en similarly treated. The mon- 





cold shoulder instead of the cold chicken they | it isn’c. 


keepers for discriminating on account of color, | liquor. 


account of a journey in Russia. 
sational powers are remarkably good. 
}a@ general feeling of regret that she has been! 
| advised into a suit against Moulton which will | 
Professor Tyndall, in some remarks appended | bring her little else than unenviable notoriety ; | 
to an edition of his Belfast address, takes occa- | but she. frankly confesses that her indignation 
sion to reply to the criticisms of his assailants, | at the story told of her has burnt up her grief. 


‘of the author of The Pilgrim's Progress, whose 
se | remains lie in the Nonconformist burial-ground, 
proved by their writings to have their hours of  Bunhill-fields, is at the present time in a very 
weakness and doubt as well as their hours of | unsatisfactory state. 
strength and conviction, and men like myself | pheric influence or other injuries, the recum- 
| bent figure of Bunyan is rapidly crumbling away, 


on his journey, and Pilgrim, at the close of his 


of the latter figure have been deliberately chipped 


the sale of liguor. That is just precisely what 
It is a judicious restraint in the sale of 
liquor vs. absolute prohibition of the sale of 
A radical difference.— Globe, Oct. 2. 


Although temperance men are, to some ex- 
tent, divided in opinion on this subject, it is a 
notorious fact that those who go for the freest 
and largest sales of liquor regardless of conse- 
quences are wholly undivided. To aman they 
go fora license. They ask this for protection 
and never for restraint. The G@lote ought to 
know that, though some good men still adhere 
to the license system, yet the entire rum party, 
including the dealers from the highest to the 
lowest, are their most active coadjutors. Li- 
cense ts a protection. In its practical opera- 
tion it has no element of restraint, and by those 
most interested is never so intended. When 
the Legislature gave us sucha law in 1868 the 
Mayor and Aldermen of Boston licensed almost 
without limit. All grades of dealers, from the 
fashionable hotels to the lowest dens in the city, 
claimed their share of the representation and 
obtained their papers. During the existence of 
that law no man could put his finger on a single 
effort at restraint, except trom those who would 
do the same under the present law; and then 
they had to contend against the partnership of 
the State in the traffic and all its consequences. 
Their efforts were, therefore, almost wholly 
abortive. If the @2ode editor will disguise him- 
self so as to conceal his identity, and visit every 
rum-shop in Boston, he will find the uniform 
cry is ‘‘a license for protection” against every 
description of temperance effort and every 
quality of restraint. In this particular the deal- 
ers know their business. The existing system 
may not be well digested, or have any proper 
claim to perfection. Yet itis the only system 
which has ever alarmed the craft for the per- 
petuity of their business. 
for a licensed protection. 


Hence the demand 





BUSINESS NOTES. 

Miss Knowlton, the artist, will open her 
studio Nov. 2 for pupils in painting. 

The ‘“Health-lift” has had its praises often 
spoken in these columns. See Dr. Paul's no- 
tice. 

Whitney, Warner & Frost’s announcement ot 
Marseilles quilts is one that housekeepers should 
not neglect. 

The Mechanics’ Exhibition and Art Exposi- 
tion will be offered one week longer to an ad- 
miring public. 

Goldthwait, Snow & Knight are foremost in 
carpet announcements this week. Elegant stock 
—reasonable prices. 


gentlemen’s furnishing goods. 
choice recent importations. 


They have some 


Never pass by James R. Osgood & Co.’s ad- 
vertisements. If you do, you will fail in know- 
ing the latest and best literary announcements. 

The *‘Palace” clothing-house is complete in 
ready-made and custom work, as well as fur- 
nishing goods for gentlemen. Everything extra 
nice. 

Macullar, Williams & Parker’s stock of fall 
and winter clothing, and fall overcoats, will 
“furnish forth” excellent outfits for gentlemen. 
All very desirable and tasteful. 

Messrs. Cushman & Brooks are brilliant as 
the season in their grand display of ladies’ goods. 
Their advertisement reads like a description of 
oriental magnificence. Tkeeladies will observe 
it. 

Messrs. Shepard, Norwell & Co. would seem 
to have made such complete arrangements for 
the sale of hosiery that it were needless to look 
elsewhere. Their advertisement has a conclu- 
sive air. 

Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. publish to-day 
Bancrott’s concluding volume of the ‘‘Iistory 
of the United States,” and Parkman’s “Old Re- 
gime in Canada”—two works which all students 
of history must find indispensable. 

Churchill, Gilchrist, Smith & Co. are offering 
a large invoice of colored brilliants and mohairs 
at reduced prices, as well as a large lot of Eng- 
lish twills at the same favor—choice goods and 
much sought for for fall wear. Corner Wash- 
ington and Winter streets. 

Jordan, Marsh & Co. are having a great rush 
for carpetings—and with reason: they claim to 
sell at from 10 to 25 per cent. lower on the same 
grades than any otherdealers. They move for- 
ward as though intending to control the chief 
supply of carpetings in this community. 

Two striking books are published by William 
F. Gill & Co. to-day. ‘The Frozen Deep,” by 
Wilkie Collins, is the first story completed by 
that eminent author since his return from Amer- 
ica, and ig written in his most finished style. 
“The Old Woman that Lived in a Shoe” is a 
new family story by Miss Amanda M. Douglas. 


& Co., 90 and 92 Tremont street, renews a most 
favorable opportunity for ladies to secure their 
fall goods at very reasonable prices. The es- 
tablishment is a complete bazaar, where popu- 
larity is commensurate with its extent and va- 
riety of goods. We refer to the lengthy adver- 
tisement elsewhere. 

C. C. Holbrook has at last got into the pleas- 
ant basement store of the Simmons’ estate on 
Tremont street, next to St. Paul’s church, and 
has stocked his shelves and counters with the 
most elegant fall goods ever seen in Boston— 
underwear, hosiery, gloves, shawls, laces, hand- 
kerchiefs, etc—which the ladies will be pleased 
to see, but more glad to possess. 





PERSONAL NOTES. 


In a late issue of his astonishing organ, the 

Fors Clavigera, Join Ruskin beards English | 
caste feeling and superstitious respect for blood | 
by boldly declaring that he is the son of a com- | 
mon sailor's daughter, and that the most respec- | 
table of his ancestry were green-grocers and | 
bakers. He seems to keenly enjoy thus shock- | 
ing the prejudices of his aristocratic admirers. | 
He winds up with this vaguely tremendous pero- | 
ration: ‘‘Here am I, seer and prophet; I tell 

you, Englishmen, that in worshipping Mammon 

rather than the Lord of Hosts you are going | 
headlong to destruction. The prophet who says 
so is a prophet by virtue of himself alone, as | 
was the Son of a carpenter.” 





Miss Edna Dean Proctor (who is unfortu- 


| nately mixed up in the Beecher scandal) is said | 
|to be about forty, though she does not appear | ceptance than at this concert by Madame Schil- 
ler and Madame Urso. 
pianoforte has, on the whole, a little advantage 
over the violin in this hall. 


above thirty-two orthree. She is slightly above | 
medium size, slim but well made, with luxuri- 
| ant dark hair, dark eyes of a soft and fascinat- 
| ing expression shaded by long, silken lashes, 
| with sallow complexion, bright and rosy lips, | 
frequently curved in the most winsome of smiles. 
| She has travelled over the larger part of Europe, 
j aad one of her books gives a very interesting 
Her conver- 





There is 


i 


Aecording to the London newspapers the grave 


Whether owing to atmos- 


sin-laden, starting 


The nose, upper lip and chin 





Hewins & Hollis never disappoint with their 


The grand fall opening of William S. Butler | 


or martial song, 
| out of keeping with the general atmosphere of 
| the programme and the place, and had a ruinous 
effect upon the delicate beauty of the ‘* Ave 
Maria,” by Mr. Dudley Buck, 
Osgood followed. Mrs. Osgood, however, braved 
the ordeal with complete success. j 
soprano is here—‘‘a gem of purest ray serene.” 
She can be, if she likes, the leading pa of 
the Country, and I do not see why she should not 
“ "pa se was heartily encored for the “Ave,” 

nd repeated it with even better effe 
the first rendering. ee 


physicians, Dr. Purvis, has been indicted for; The Commonwealth talks of the issue in this|ument was erected by public subscription in 


perjury. He and John M. Langston went to | campaign, presented by the candidacy of Gov. May, 1862. 
| Talbot, as license vs. a judicious restraint in 


John A. Hows, the artist, who died at New 
York on Sunday week, was born at New York 
in 1831, was graduated at Columbia College, 
and for a short time thereafter studied for both 
the ministry and the law. He also worked on 
the editorial staff of the Churchman at Hart- 
ford, and the Home Journal at New York. 
Finally, however, he adopted art as his profes- 
sion, studying under Mrs. Greatorex, A. D. 
Shattuck and James H. Cafferty. after 
the exhibiton of his first picture in the National 
Academy he was elected a member. He con- 
tributed several pictures to exhibitions, but is 
chiefly known for his drawings on wood, in 
which department of art he was a master. His 
pictures are found scattered through many of 
Appleton’s superb holiday publications, and 
some of the finest of these were exclusively 
illustrated by him. He was a favorite of Bry- 
ant. He contributed largely, also, to Appleton’s 
Journal, and the Aldine. 


Soon 





MUSIC NOTES. 

THE OPENING OF BEETHOVEN HALL. 
Monday last was a red-letter day in the local 
history of the Hub of the Universe, for on that 
day occurred an event which was an event, viz., 
the opening of a new concert hall. The loss of 
the reconstructed Melodeon of ten years ago 
had been keenly felt by managers, whose wants 
were but indifferently met by the .too-ample 
Music Hall and Tremont Temple, or the small- 
er, but not less expensive, Horticultural Hall. 
A “golden mean” in the way of a hall, with a 
seating capacity somewhere between the Horti- 
cultural Hall and the Music Hall, was a desid- 
eratum. Prominent gentlemen, experienced 
caterers to the musical public, have, many a 
time and oft, during the past few years, thrown 
out vague hints of some future possibiiity of a 
new hall, but it was reserved for the enterpris- 
ing house of Haley, Morse & Co., the well-known 
furniture manufacturers, to make this specious 
promise un fait accompli. 

The new Beethoven Hall (it could not have 
had a better title) is located on Washington 
street, nearly opposite the site of the new Globe 
Theater, and in the rear of their furniture es- 
tablishment. It is approached by a broad pas- 
sage-way, brilliantly lighted by rows of German 
burners and globes, and the entrance proper of 
the hall is spacious and _ brilliantly lighted. 
There is yet wanting a ‘lantern light” upon the 
sidewalk in front of the passage which will, of 
course, be provided. The hall itself (blessed 
dispensation!) is located at the head of a flight 
of stairs of but moderate height, and the at- 
mosphere of security that distinguishes the ap- 
proaches is not the least of its attractions. There 
are no break-neck slopes or high steps in the 
aisles. The floor is so arranged that one does 
not think of the floor when taking his seat, and 
this, to my mind, is the highest point attainable 
in a hall floor. The seats are of a similar pat- 
tern to those in Tremont Temple. Are they 
quite comfortable? I wish I could answer, En- 
tirely so; but lingering reminiscences of the 
first night warn me that my spinal vertebra 
have reposed more at ease than upon the slop: 
ing but unyielding backs of the Beethoven 
seats. Give us a little padding, Messrs. Ha- 
ley, Morse & Co.; you will get your return in 
oothed and ever-devoted patrons. For the 
general plan of the hall I cannot find praises 
enough in my limited vocabulary. It is simply 
perfection. There are no sharp corners, no 
forbidding ‘‘elevations,” no disfiguring tiers of 
balconies. The light of the hall is calculated 
to a nicety, and, as the acousties of a hall de- 
pend largely upon its proper light, the acoustics 
of the new hall are comme tl faut. Is not this 
a comfort? Think of the hours of agony that 
might have been spared sensitive ears had the 
architect of the old Globe Theater duly con- 
sulted the simple laws of acoustics in the con- 
struction of his beautiful auditorium! The dec- 
orations are rich yet simple. A soupcon of the 
Egyptian prevails to an extent calculated to 
please the classic taste; but, while the frescoes 
are not altogether in the severest mould, they 
are not tawdry, nor glaring. They are in artis- 
tic harmony, and that is all-sufficient. At first 
sight the stage impressed me as being too shal- 
low, but other visits may, probably will, dispel 
this impression. Chandeliers or ‘‘head-lights” 
of some sort are needed above the stage, and 
two suggestive frescoes already finished indi- 
cate that chandeliers are contemplated. They 
should have been there on the opening night, 
but it is not an easy matter to make contractors 
comprehend the exigencies of a place of amuse- 
ment as regards the matter of time. Not omit- 
ting to mention that, aside from the stage, the 
hall is admirably lighted, permit me to pass to 
the programme of the evening's offering. 

The Beethoven Quintette held, as was espec- 
ially proper, the opening place in the programme 
of the evening, and their selection, the allegro- 
moderato from Beethoven’s Quintette in C, was 
a most auspicious prelude to the feast of dainties 
presented. With the allowances that stringed 
instruments played for the first time in a new 
hall fairly claim, the performance seemed to 
me faultless. Throughout, in fact, in the ardu- 
ous Jemands made, the Quintette covered itself 
with glory, and carried off many new honors. 


Great interest naturally centered upon the 
opening address, read by Miss Charlotte Cush- 
man. To me, and doubtless to many others, the 


pleasing blank verse in which the address was 
written was a surprise, and a very pleasant one. 
Any expressly written suffers in every way as 
a composition from being an expressly written 
piece. The sources of the original inspiration 
are warped from the forcing process, which 
must come in under these circumstanccs, and 
the atmosphere of the special anxiety that must 
attend such compositions is an incubus most 
depressing to the author so trammeled. The 
author of the address, Mr. Nathaniel Childs, 
deserves the heartiest commendation for his 
really brilliant effort. His pictures were artis- 
tically conceived and delicately wrought, and he 
is the more to be congratulated in that he had 
so little aid from the reader in reaching the au- 
dience. Iam not informed if Miss Cushman had 
ample opportunity of familiarizing herself with 
the lines of the address, but her effort was cer- 
tainly crude enough to lead one to suppose that 
she had never laid eyes on the address betore 
coming upon the stage. There was ample 
facial expression, abundance of spirit and vi- 
vacity, but there was little or no variety or 
shading, and an absence of certainty that was 
altogether lamentable. Of course every one 
was glad to see and hear Miss Cushman. This 
was satisfying in itself, but as a reading her per- 
formance was far below her standard, and I 
respect her too deeply as an artist to praise 
what must be termed unfinished work. 

Madame Sophia Dowland made her début and 
a success on the concert-stage. The Blumen- 
thal ballad, ‘‘Love, the Pilgrim,” proved an ex- 
cellent choice for the lady’s voice, which is a 
clear soprano of fine quality. She takes the 
high notes with a percussive distinctness that is 
somewhat damaging to delicacy of expression, 
but yet is unforced. Her bailad singing, al- 
though not altogether like the singing of the 
lamented Parepa-Rosa, has many of the same 
qualities that distinguished that charming sing- 
er’s style. Madame Dowland is eminently a 
siager of ballads, and to be such a singer, in an 
artist’s sense, bespeaks no ordinary qualities, as 
singers go, now-a-days. Madame Dowland was 
encored, and on the recall sang ‘‘Dearest Little 
Heart,” a barley-candy piece of composition 
which might without loss to the concert-stage 
be banished to the nursery for all time. The 
familiar Beethoven sonato, for violin and piano 
(op. 67), has seldom been played to better ac- 





Iam convinced that the 


Outside of the di- 
minutive Apollo Club hall, I have never heard a 
pianoforte come out so nobly on a stage as did 
the fine Chickering Grand, played by Madame 


| Schiller in this morceau, and in Liszt's ‘William 


Tell” fantasie. 
The Temple Quartette never disappoints— 
seldom varies. The first tenor will, sometimes, 


assert his position as first by leading] his asso- 
ciates by the ‘‘breadth of a nose;” but aside 
from this triviai point, I do not know where bet- 
ter part-singing is to be heard than we get from 
the Temple Quartette. 
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n point of Judgment in selecting the ‘*March,” 
given for the encore. It was 
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- I should not omit to mention that there were 
odorous flowers on stage and about the balcon- 
ies and gas jets. Calder & Wiswell provided 
these beautifiers. They were indeed beautiful, 
ut the great pyramid placed at the front of the 
stage well nigh caused me to become cross-eyed, 
from trying to get a look at Madame Schiller’s 
fingers behind it. It may not have béen more 
than five feet high, but I think it was quite as 
big as the pianoforte. Some of the ladies cos- 
tumes wereexquisite. Madame Dowland’s, how- 
ever, could scarcely be sotermed I feared that 
she might be put together in pieces like those 
wooden-jointed dolls of our childhood. She 
wouldn’t have suggested this had she nct have 
worn such wide velvet-bands on neck and arms. 
Beethoven Hall will undoubtedly become a Bos- 
ton institution. If there is any pleasanter place 
to pass an evening with the muses, it is unfa- 
miliar to Rocket. 
HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 

The Handel and Haydn Society held its first 
rehearsal this season on Sunday evening last. 
A full attendance testified to the interest with 
which its members come together after their sum- 
mer wanderings. he president, Mr. Barnes, 
in a few words tendered a cordial greeting to all, 
and then mentioned the project concerning the 
occupancy of the new Beethoven Hall for re- 
hearsals the coming winter. The plan of asso- 
ciate members has met with general favor, ard 


face, and from beneath the ugly nun-like cap 
the beautiful hair straggles out to view. A 
colored crayon ‘‘Portrait,” by E. Kiihn, seems a 

e piece of work—the head and neck of the 
little fellow just rising from the clouds. ‘‘Por- 
trait of a Child,” by Miss Reed, and another by 
Thomas M. T. Johnston, crayons, are perfect 
gems; the children beautiful. So also four 
crayons by Mrs. Noa—‘‘ Portraits” of Mrs. 
Horace Mann and her sister, Miss Peabody, 
of Kindergarten reputation; ‘‘Reconciliation,” 
heads of a mother and child embracing, the lat- 
ter having golden hair, and eyes that almost 
speak from their liquid depths; and the last, 
“Who Bids?” ( Wur Will?) certainly one of the 
most beautiful things in the whole collection. 
Every accessory is in correspondence with the 
lovely face of the young girl, all expressive of 
purity and loveliness; the gossamer dress with 
its edgings of lace, the beautiful floating golden 
hair, the delicate twist of grape-leaves sround 
the head, the larger spray floating round the 
dress, and the fair arm and hand raised aloft 
holding the cluster of rich grapes. 

Among the landscapes are several by W. A. 
Wall—one rich in tints of green, ‘‘The Concord 
Battle-Ground,” and another representing a mill 
anl its accessories, on ‘‘The Acoaxet River, 
Morning, Westport, Mass.” Two landscapes 
in crayon, by H. Reye, representing ‘‘Fontaine- 
bleau,” are very fine. In one two trees entwine 
their branches over a stream and its bridge, 
forming an irregular gothic arch; in the othera 


artist, that of-J. P. Hardy, in Bangor, Maine, 
was never copied or in any way reproduced. 
It is possible it is not worthy to be; but, whether 
it is or not, I doubt not it would have attracted 
the attention of many among the thousands of 
visitors had it been named in the catalogue and 
placed in sight. Then the large picture in the 
President's Roem, ‘‘Alexander and the Queen of 
the Amazons,” claims to have been painted by 
Le Brun, court painter of Louis Fourteenth, 
whose most celebrated pictures were scenes 
from the battles of Alexander. One person 
suggested that Le Brun never painted it. Well, 
admit that it is a copy; those of us who cannot 
go to Europe would not refuse to look at a copy. 
Another objection was that it was at fault in 
drawing. I think that is admitted a frequent 
fault; also that what seems such at a near view 
sometimes proves otherwise when viewed at the 
distance intended by the artist. I found an im- 
provement, certainly, in the offending finger of 
this picture at the longest Ritance from which 
I could see it. 
THE ENGRAVINGS. 

Really, I have left small space for the beauti- 

ful engravings of the collection allotted to the 


recess, but I must indulge in an allusion to a 





few of them, and the artists from whose works 
they were engraved. ‘‘New York Bay” is a 
fine picture, engraved by Beckwith. ‘*Plough- 
ing,” engraved by Richard, from a painting by 
Rosa Bunheur, is magnificent, so spirited in 
drawing. ‘‘Life’s Morping and Evening,” from 


ough manner and warranted. 





JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 
18 and 20 Milk street. 


Satisfaction. 





A Drop.—A )ittle drop of comfort once or twice 
day lengthens life and'smooths the rough places over. 
The celebrated EXTRACT OF RYE is a pure stimulant, 
free from all bad qualities. Sold in bottl s only, by 
the grocers and apothecaries. 

JAMES DINGLEY & Cu., 
18 and 20 Milk street. 





THE PALACE. — Specialty — fine READY-MADE 
CLOTHING and FURNISHING Goops, for gentlemen’s 
wear. Everything equal to custom, and 30 per cent. 
lower in price. All garments made by the best jour- 
neymen tailors in the city. 

PALACE, 
Corner of Washington and Essex streets. 





NOTHING LOST. 

Whenever adverse winds may blow, 

And something fondest hopes have crossed, 
Don’t give up ship, and go below, 

But watch and see that ‘nothing's lost” ; 
Spread all your canvas to the breeze, 

And keep your craft from dangers clear, 
Then bravely sail life’s stormy seas, 

While “hope” your trembling heart shall cheer. 

















For FINE CLOTHING at low prices visit the “PAL- 
ACE.” Every garment is gotten up in the most thor- 


NOTHING BETTER than our FORMOSAS BRAND of 
Key WEsT Cigars is imported from Havana. They 
are equal to any CUBAN CIGARS, and give universal 
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CORNER BERKELEY AND APPLETON STREETS. 
Sunday Evening, Oct, 11, at 7 3-4 o’clock, 


GRAND CONCERT 


wat Gian 
Miss NELLIE BROWN, Soprano; 
Mr. F. F. SCHMEISER. basso; 

Mr. 8S. W. JAMEISON, pianist; 
Mr. F. O. SWANBERG, Violinist; 
and Mr. W.E. TAYLOR, accompanist, 
In a Brilliant Programme. 
Leiesesnwie 25 cents—at Ditson’s and the ssa 
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in his prosperity, was a man of education, ex- 
cellent disposition and gentlemanly manners. 
Hon. Jonathan Greeeleaf was a native of 
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western cloister, communicating with the din- 
ing-hall by adoor. Inside the hall there is a 
wainscoting of brown ash under the side win- 
dows, which are now of plain glass, but are to 





Fare with ApPPLE-PaRInos.— 

Within the window, framed in white, 
A maid is sitting, passing fair, 

While sunbeams dance across her face, 





The Story of the “Essex Junto.” 


reproducing past impressions is not the same 
part of the brain which is engaged in the con- 
sciousness of those impressions, or in the con- 


sciousness of their reproduction; and that after 
vince an 


aa 
A CHAPTER OF PAST POLITICAL HISTORY. 


[This account is mainly prepared from a pam- 


Newburyport, 


and lived until he was eighty-four 
years old; with a gift of fine natural talents, a 


the seat of consciousness has given up its futile 
labor the seat of memory unconsciously con- 


And play amid her golden hair. 
Beside her, on the high-backed chair, 


be replaced by stained glass, from time to time. 
This wainscot is twenty feet high, and along 
it are placed the busts, on brackets, and the 
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considerable share of improvement, @ genteel 
person, a courteous demeanor, bland and con- 
ciliatory manners, with a peculiar tact for pub- 
lic life, he filled many important offices, for a 
long series of years, with honor to himse)f and 
advantage to his country. He understood bet- 
ter than most other men the signs of the times, 
and knew precisely when to advance aod when 
to retreat, what the people would bear and when 
they would become restive. He used such gen- 
tle and delicate persuasions to overcome his op- 
ponents and to cheer his friends that the popu- 
lace gave him the appellation of “silver tongue.’ 
In troublesome times he was associated with 
those great luminaries, Parsons and Cabot, and 
what they projected his address and perse- 
verance carried into effect. In every ‘“‘storm 
of state” he was seen on the billows ina politi- 
cal life-boat, pouring oil on the waves to calm 
their rage, and dexterously managing to gain 
“the point proposed.” 

Literary men of all nations are mostly on the 
side of liberty. The clergy of New England 
were among the first to spurn at the tyranny of 
the mother country. From their piety, leara- 
ing, and affectionate attention to their flocks, 
their influence was unbounded. When the 
country called for soldiers for their armies these 
good men mounted the pulpit and preached the 
ranks full. The bards who cursed Edward and 
his race might have been more poetical but not 
more animated and sincere than these virtuous 
pastors in breathing the wrath of heaven on 
George and his Premier, Lord North. Many 
men >f the first intelligence and integrity, 
among he divines of that day, labored to tmper 
this zeal and to keep the flame from wasting by 
expiring from disappointment.. ‘ 

Among the number whose zeal was according 
to knowledge, and whose enthusiasm was regu- 
lated by prudence, was the Rev. Thomas Cary 
of Newburyport, an accomplished scholar, a 
sound theologian, a man of a susceptible heart. 
of refined and social feelings, a gentleman of 
easy and dignified manners, who mingled fa- 
miliarly with the world, but who on all proper 
occasions knew and felt the spirit of the maxim, 
‘Magnificabo meum apostolatum.’ Supremely 
attached to his profession, and alive to all its 
duties, he rejoiced with the fortunate and wept 
with the broker-hearted. At the bed of the 
dying he opened the promises, explained the 
hopes of the gospel, and taught their souls to 
feel that the mercy and love of God surpasses 
all understanding. 

In ecclesiastical questions of doubt and dif- 
ficulty he was consulted by his brethren as a 
counsellor, for in addition to his general infor- 
mation he was accurately acquainted with the 
history and government of the churches in New 
England; a subject of common law drawn from 
customs and usages since the first settlement 
of this country. He cherished the remembrance 
of the hardy virtues, and gleaned every histori- 
cal fact, of the mighty dead of his country with 
the warmth of the patriot and the perseverance 
of an antiquary. But he has rested from his 
labors and found a more competent eulogist in 
his enlightened successor than can be expected 
from the passing traveller who only ventures 
to drop his humble spring of cassia on the grave 
of genius and virtue, as he lingers among the 
tombs of departed worth. 


bound in boards, printed in Newburyport, 
Poet Sate, in 1817, and published by William 
B. Allen& Co., then of that place. It is entitled 
“Extracts from the Journal of Marshal Soult, 
Addressed to a Friend: How Obtained and by 
whom Translated is not a subject of Enquiry,” 
and to this title is appended the quotation “These 
are not the forgeries of jealousy.” The volume 
has a worn and battered look, and the several 
names upon its fly-leaves denote that it has passed 
through a series of hands. The paper is of the 
poorest description, and the whole get-up of the 
work indicates that the art of book-making was 
in its infancy in America in those days. But it 
is not with the outward look of the book, nor 
with the materials of which it is composed, that 
we have to do. In the course of his travels in 
America, and notably in New England, the Mar- 
shal visited many places of interest, and made 
the acquaintance of many people of note. He 
was surprised and delighted to find that so much 
had been done in a country so new; and although 
he does not fail to criticize in some matters he 
is more than generous in his praise where praise 
is due. It was during his stay in Essex county, 
and more especially in Salem, that the Marshal, 
who seems to have been everywhere entertained 
with the greatest civility and distinction by the 
best people, made inquiries concerning the fa- 
mous ‘‘Essex Junto,” of which he had heard 
before he left Europe, and concerning which he 
seems to have entertained views altogether erro- 
neous. Finding this to be the case, and anxious 
that others, especially his friends abroad with 
whom he was in correspondence, should be set 
right.in the matter, he was at pains to ascertain 
not only the objects and purposes of the ‘‘Junto,” 
but some leading points in the lives and public 
services of those who composed it. These he 
carefully noted down in his journal, which seems 
to have been in the form of letters, either to his 
family or some intimate friend, and from which 
the following extracts are taken.—Com. Bulle- 
tin. 

Yon requested me to give you the history and 
character of that political corps, ‘‘the Essex 
Junto,” whose name has been in the National 
Assembly, and, from the manner they were 
spoken of, we supposed they were our deadly 
enemies, and the unwavering friends to our great 
rival. I expected in this celebrated county of 
Essex to have found a class or order of men 
ornamented by stars and garters, or some other 
imperial insignia, which would have proudly 
told the world that they were members of ‘‘this 
Junto,” men whose haughty demeanor would 
leave no doubts on the minds of travellers that 
the fundamental principle of their order was a 
solemn promise of perpetual hatred to republics 
and eternal friendship to kings. Ireally thought 
to find men who would openly and boldly de- 
clare that their country wou'd never be prosper- 
ous, or hold a rank among the nations of the 
earth, until they had presented some aspiring 
statesman or ambitious soldier with a crown and 
scepter, and instituted an order of nobility. You 
will deem it wonderful when I declare to you 
on my honor that, after the most scrupulous in- 
quiry among politicans, merchants, farmers, 
artisans and lawyers, in the palace and in the 
cottage, in their private circles and public places, 
in town, village and country, no such order really 
existed. The whole story of this famous order 
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acute, benefiting all and curing many 
hopeless by their highly successful method of admin- 
istering electricity. 

They also give the delightful and invigorating Elec- 
trical Vapor Baths. 

The most obscure and complicated cases examined 
and described with infallible precision by the won- 
derful Electrical Cranial Diagnosis, acknowledged to 
be the greatest scientific revolution of the age. 
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tinues its activity, and when it has uncon- 
sciously brought its work to a successful issue 
it communicates the result to the seat of con- 
sciousness; then, and not before, the fact is 
consciously remembered. Upon this we must 
remark that the conscious effort to command 
the memory, without guide or clew, is generally 
and singularly unsuccessful in result. The 
only way to succeed in remembering some for- 
gotten thing is to seek some clew, some thread 
of ideal association which may lead us to it. 
The direct bald effort fails, for the simple rea- 
son that the attention is fixed upon the effort 
and not upon the idea sought. Withdraw the 
effort, and the attention fixes upon the idea. 
The memory of the thing was in the brain, 
must have been there all the time, or it could 
never again have been remembered. Memory 
is a latent power, and always unconscious. 
Recollection is the mental activity which opens 
the cell of memory to the consciousness and 
recollection. therefore must always be con- 
scious. That any portion of brain-work is 
done unconsciously in the act of recollection is 
a theory to which we cannot subscribe without 
far stronger evidence than any which we have 
yet seen adduced.—Dr. Bucknill, in Popular 
Science Monthly. 


A dish of ripe red apples stands ; 
But fast their ruby coats they lose 
Before her busy, nimble hands. 
The parings curl, and break, and fall, 
A rosy pile upon the floor ; 
Miss Mollie, blushing, turns to see 
Tall Jedediah ope the door. 
“Why, Jed!” she says, ‘‘how do you do? ° 
And how're the folks at home to-day ? 
Just take aseat; I’m busy now; 
We all must work before we play.” 
And faster still the dimpled hands 
Are skimming o'er the apples bright, 
While wrinkled parings tumble down, 
In rosy coils, to left and right. 
But slowly now, and carefully, 
She moves the knife, that ne’er a break 
Or blemish in the narrow stripe 
Her haste or lack of care may make. 
Uneasy in his chair close by 
Tall Jed is watching warily ; 
And many a stolen glance from him 
Did pretty Mollie chance to see. 
But now she jumps up from her seat, 
As if by love of mischief led, 
And holds aloft the twisting peel, 
Then swings it quickly round her head. 
Now once, twice, thrice, she sweeps it round, 
While Jed and she with laughter roar, 
Then throws it down to take its shape 
In roseate coils upon the floor. 
‘Now, Jed, be still, and let us learn 
What happy fate’s in store for me. 
The name the letter here begins 
Will sure my future husband be!” 
So, stooping down and looking close, 
She spies the homely letter “J”; 
And hastily, but blushing deep, 
She turns her merry eyes away ; 
But not too quick for happy Jed 
To read the secret in her face ; 
And stepping up he takes her hand, 
And says with homely warmth and grace, 
“Dear Mollie, what the Fates decree, 
You surely will not dare deny! 
So shall not we, who love so well, 
With Fate’s decree at once comply ? 
“T have no palace for my home, 
My name no empty glory gives; 
But I've a heart as true to you 
As any man on earth who lives. 
‘And, Mollie, I will work for you, 
And earnestly will strive each day 
To bring new happiness and love 
To shed their light upon your way.” 
And Mollie, blushing, hung her head; 
But then she did not tell him ‘Nay !” 
And Jed, with heart brimfull of joy, 
Homeward rejoicing went his way. 
Red apples grew on Jed’s good farm, 
Which Mollie pared for many a day; 
But ne’er without the thought that Fate 
Had wisely made that apple ‘‘J.” 
— Oliver Optic’s Magazine. 


college portraits hung at various heights. The 
full-length paintings of the Adamses, father 
and grandfather of Charles F., and of Thomas 
Hancock, and the rest of Copley’s magnificoes, 
looked small on the high walls; while an ordi- 
nary half-length portrait seemed no bigger 
than a Dutch tile. Their effect is good, 
however, and so is that of the sixteen busts 
ranged along between the pictures—of Wash- 
ington, Sumner, Josiah Quincy, Kirkland, 
Everett, Sparks, Dr. Walker, and the rest. 
Old William Ames, who wrote the ‘‘Marrow of 
Theology,” and looked as if he had never got 
nearer than the outside of the bone, glowers 
out from the dusky canvas of 250 years ago, 
scowling at Cardinal Bentivoglio on the other 
side of the hall, near whom is Count Rum- 
ford with his star, and, opposite the count and 
cardinal, Madame Boylston in her satin gown 
and Madame Appleton in her plain cap—the 
only women deemed worthy of portraits. John 
Winthrop is there—two Johns, indeed, the 
younger one with a sword—but his sister, Lucy 
Downing, the real founder of the college, has 
not come down to us in a picture, and so can- 
not figure here. The hall is worth seeing, if 
only as a picture-gaNery—but the names of the 
worthies represented not being fastened up yet, it 
is rather confusing to look at them and guess 
out their identity from college recollections or 
a study of costumes. Copley’s pictures are 
more numerous and better here than those of 
any other artist; showing more variety and 
character, as well gs a richer wardrobe of cus- 
tumes and more pleasing effects of color. He 
has contrived to give a distinguished and roman- 
tic air even to John Adams—but John Quincy 
— in his old age would have been beyond 

im. 

The building is not yet completed, though 
$303,000 have been expended on te and the ‘ana 
which it does not stand upon, but which was 
bought to take the place of the college ‘‘Delta,” 
where it does stand. The “theater,” still to be 
erected, will cost $75,000, of which $60,000 is al- 
ready at interest. Probably the rest will soon 
be subscribed and the structure finished within 
two years. The movement to build it began in 
1865, the corner-stone was laid, with an address 
by Judge Hoar, in October, 1870, and now three- 
fourths of it is in readiness, and was occupied 
by the college at commencement, the dinner 
coming off in the dining-hall, below which is 
ample cellar-room, for kitchen purposes. Be- 
tween the dining-hall and the site of the pro- 
posed thenter stands the Memorial Vestibule, 
already mentioned, giving access to both. It is 
60 feet high, 30 feet wide and 112 long, and is 
specially dedicated to the memory of the ninety- 
seven students of the college and of thirty-seven 
students of the professional schools who fell 
during the rebellion. An arcade of black-wal- 
_* oe containing their names, 
with the date and place of their death, entire] 
surrounds the walls. The walls above are oe 328 & 330 WASHINGTON ST, 
ply decorated in color, with Latin inscriptions. 
The ceiling is vaulted in wood, something like} oct3 
the ceilings of Ripon Minster and the cloisters | — - 
of Lincoln. On the eastern side are staircases} _ 
leading to the doors of the theater. At either 
end are large windows filled with stained glass 
and containing inscriptions. Above the vesti- 
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Fine-Art Dealers and Picture- 
Makers, 


We desire to inform our friends and 
the public that we have in store, and are 
daily receiving direct from the manufac- 
turers, all the Novelties in CARPETS, 
OIL CLOTHS, etc., etc., of the season, 
both of Foreign and Domestic produc- 
tion. We would call particular attention 
to an immense assortment of PRIVATE 
PATTERNS, made exclusively for our 
own trade, which cannot be seen in any 
other warehouse in New England. We 
sell only STANDARD and RELIABLE 
makes of goods, giving the Carpet busi- 
ness Our exclusive attention, as we have 
done for over half a century. 
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Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
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Quincy Hall, Boston, 

and 53 BEEKMAN 8T., New York. 
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Tue Rattan Manuracture.—Rattan comes 
fromthe Moluccas—principally from Singapore, 
Pedang, Penang, Samarang and St. Simon’s 
Bay. Of all the rattan collected in the East, 
the United States consumes three-quarters of 
the total product, the imports amounting now to 
something more than 6,000,000 pounds. There 
are rattans and rattans, and no less ‘than ten 
different grades can be found, which vary in 
price from two cents up to ten cents a pound. 
The first quality should be of a bright color, of 
a straw yellow, but, in addition, must be sup- 
ple, and not ‘“‘sticky,” a trade-word meaning 
dull and wanting in elasticity. It requires a 
great deal of experience to decide what is good 
rattan or the kinds which will work up best for 
particular sorts of goods. The very chvicest 
rattan comes from Besjamassing. Both outside 
and inside have their special uses. The Cala- 
mus Rotang belongs to that peculiar species of 
palm which secretes in its cuticle a very con- 
siderable amount of silica, while its inside is 
made up of tough and fibrous filaments. The 
outside, with the smooth natural varnish, when 
stripped off by particular machinery, is used 
for seating chairs. There is a single factory in 
the United States which turns out daily enough 
chair-cane to cover 20,000 chairs. The inside 
of the rattan is employed in a variety of ways. 
It is shaped by machinery either round or fiat, 
and so worked up into innumerable articles. 
Baskets, brooms, mats, matting, are all made 
from the inside of the rattan, and an immense 
quantity of it is worked around demijohns. 
Both the inside and outside of the rattan are 
employed in the manufacture of furniture. 
This branch of industry we have undoubtedly 
copied with Chinese accuracy from India. Per- 
haps even with the addition of our numerous 
mechanical helps we have but very little im- 
proved on the models as to appearance or so- 
lidity. There is an exquisite comfort, a luxu- 
rious ease, about a real rattan chaise lounge, 
such as is made at Singapore, that we can hardly 
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oct3 13t 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,) 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonabie 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 

to Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 
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Fun.—A genius living in California made a 
nerve and bone all-healing salve, and thought 
he would experimentalize a little with it. He 
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is entirely false. These people are the most 
quiet and gentle I ever saw. There are more 
men in Essex who sup at home like honest citi- 
zens, say their prayers like Christians, and go 
to bed and sleep undisturbed by the dreams of 
power or the restlessness and agonies of ambi- 
tion, than in any other place in the civilized 
world. But you will ask how came this shadow, 
if no substance ever existed? How came this 
name, if no order was ever formed? I will an- 
swer: From the best information I could obtain, 
and every source was open to me, the origin 
of the name: ‘‘Essex Junto” was this: During 
the revolution there lived in this county of Es- 
sex many enlightened and firm statesmen who 
were fervent and sincere in their attachments 
to the cause of liberty, patriots without stain or 
reproach, but who feared that the people of this 
country after the struggle for independence was 
over would be remiss and backward in forming 
good constitutions and making wholesome laws 
for the tranquility and prosperity of the country. 
These sound politicians frequently saw each 
other and expressed their tears and anxieties, 
and of course were constantly suggesting among 
themselves some hints and plans to prevent an- 
ticipated evil. 

In 1780 they moved the people of this com- 
monwealth, as this department or canton is called, 
to form a constitution, which is the same they 
new live under, This constitution is guarded 
by the most scrupulous caution against every 
partiality for royalty. An abjuration, renunci- 
ation and denial of every kindred feeling, affec- 
tion or allegiance to Great Britain, or any Prin- 
cipalities, Potentates, or Powers, must be re- 
peated in the form of an oath by every one who 
holds an office under it. This does not look like 
a longing after royalty; no, it is the very jeal- 
ousy of republicanism. At a later period, with 
the people throughout this wide-extended coun- 
try, embracing many States or departments, all 
governing themselves, but feeling the necessity 
of some general head to obtain national power, 
dignity and glory, these enlightened men were 
prepared to sketch and defend a form of govern- 
ment adapted to the wants and tastes of the 
American people. They had compared at home 
their own views and brought them to harmonize. 
Those who had only crude notions of restraints 
by constitutions and laws boisterously attacked 
everything mature and wholesome that was of- 
fered to the public. These demagogues severely 
felt the influence of such talents and character 
as were then laboring for their good, and thought 
to destroy the influence by making them sus- 
pected. The association of a few to preserve 
their liberties was represented as the combina- 
tion of mapy to destroy them; and some one in 
an evil hour baptized these patriots ‘‘The Es- 
sex Junto.” This was a powerful watchword 
in the mouths of those who wished for no law 
or order; for it alarmed the timid, the jealous, 
and the ignorant, and the name was made to 
represent all that was hateful in aristocracy and 
monarchy. These friends of their country strug- 
gled on until a constitution and laws were made 
and in operation in detiance of obloquy and op- 
position. No man at this day unintluenced by 
party madness but venerates the few revolution- 
ary statesmen now living, and honors the mem- 
ory of the dead; and in the pride of his heart 
boasts of them as his countrymen, and acknowl- 
edges they were beacon lights in the night of 
anarchy, and tirm pillars in the temple of free- 
dom, when the storm had gone by. This op- 


Hon. Jonathan Jackson was a native of Bos- 
ton, but early in life settled as a merchant, spent 
his most efficient days, reared his children, in 
Newburyport; and was before, during and after 
the revolution, an Essex man. His under- 
standing had reached its maturity, and his rep- 
utation was well established in 1775, when that 
bright and glorious galaxy of Essex patriots 
spanned the political hemisphere, shedding lua- 
ter on each other, and lighting the way to inde- 
pendence and the blessings of a free government. 
in these times of confusion, his precision and 
arrangement in public and private affairs served 
as an example in many proceedings which other- 
wise would have been loose and irregular from 
ignorance of the value of form and method. 
Several of the luminous political tracts which 
at that time came anonymously to the world 
were satisfactorily traced to his pen, and ac- 
knowledged by all to be full of practical good 
sense and republican principles. From the 
constant exercise of that politeness which is 
formed of courtesy, philanthropy and delicacy 
of taste, he was uniformly considered as the 
Arbiter Elegantiarum in the refined society in 
which he moved; and indeed such sincerely af- 
fectionate and elegant manners attract the no- 
tice and command the respect and admiration of 
every grade of men in the community. Several 
years before his death Mr. Jackson removed to 
Boston and held offices of responsibility and 
honor in the Commonwealth. 

William Cooms was another of these firm and 
well-principled patriots, who, without ambition 
or expectation of personal aggrandizement, 
pressed forward in the struggle for independ- 
ence, and volunteered his services, and risked 
his life and property to bring munitions of war 
from the French West India Islands, when the 
colonies were almost destitute of these articles ; 
with this difficult mission he sailed, and per- 
formed the voyage with despatch and success. 
Active and influential, he was always at his post; 
whether wanted as one of the committee of 
safety, or corps of protection. His commercial 
business was extensive, and from change of 
times frequently embarrassing and perplexing; 
but his course was uniform, open and upright, 
full of justice, gentleness and generosity. He 
had seen much of the world, and understood 
the motives and feelings which govern the great 
mas of mankind; but no disappointment, mor- 
tification or villainy he experienced ever gave 
his temper the slightest tinge of misanthropy, 
but only increased his exertions to make men 
more honest, intelligent and religious. His ex- 
ample in society was beyond all price, for he 
added the liberal feelings and delicate manners 
of the accomplished gentleman to the purity of 
the most exact moralist and the tender con- 
science of the Christian disciple. His virtues 
seemed to create an atmosphere of holiness 
around him, for at his approach ribaldry shrank 
abashed and blasphemy was dumb; cheered by 
his smile poverty forgot its wants, and in his 
presence despair felt a pulsation of hope. Prov- 
idence in kindness continued this philanthropist 
and Christian until near eighty years old asa 
reproof to all selfishness and an example of 
every virtue under heaven. 

—‘‘From his cradle 
IIe was a scholar, and a ripe and good one; 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken and persuading.” 

Hon. Samuel Phillips was a native of Andover, 
in this county, and had just left his college walls 
as the revolution commenced; but at that time 


equal. 


1000 feet. 
also used by whip-makers. 
stantly-increasing business may be estimated by 
the fact that one factory in New England alone 
employs 1000 operators, and that the total 
number of people working in rattan (the school- 
masters excluded) is fully 1800. 
used in the manufacture of rattan, we are in- 
formed, is about $2,000,000. 


Tue Two Ancuors.—(By R. H. Stoddard. )— 


It was a gallant sailor man 
Had just come home from sea, 

And as I passed him in the town 
He sang ‘‘Ahoy !” to mes. 

I etopped and saw I knew the man-— 
Had known him from a boy; 

And so I answered, sailor-like, 
“Avast!” to his ‘‘Ahoy !” 

I made a song for him one day— 
His ship was then in sight— 

‘‘The little anchor on the left, 
The great one on the right.” 


I gave his hand a hearty grip. 
**So you are back agairt? 
They say you have been pirating 
Upon the Spanish Main; 
Or was it some rich Indiaman 
You robbed of all her pearls? 
Of course you have been breaking hearts 
Of poor Kanaka girls !” 
‘<Wherever I have been,” he said, 
“IT kept my ship in sight— 
‘The little anchor on the left, 
The great one on the right. 


‘“‘T heard last night that you were in; 
I walked the wharves to-day, 

But saw no ship that looked like yours. 
Where does the good ship lay? 

I want to go on board of her.” 
‘‘And so you shall,” said he. 

‘*But there are many things to do 
When one comes homes from sea. 
You know the song you made for me? 

I sing it morn and night— 
‘The little anchor on the left, 
The great one on the right!” 
‘“‘But how’s your wife and little one?” 
‘“‘Come home with me,” he said. 
“Go on, go on; I follow you;” 
I followed where he led. 
He had a pleasant little house ; 
The door was open wide, 
And at the door the dearest face— 
A dearer one inside! 
He hugged his wife and child; he sang— 
His spirits were so light— 
‘The little anchor on the left, 
The great one on the right.’ ” 


’Twas supper-time, and we sat down— 
The sailor’s wife and child, 

And he and I: he looked at them, 
And looked at me, and smiled. 

“I think of this when I am tossed 
Upon the stormy foam, 

And, though a thousand miles away, 
Am anchored here at home.” 

Then giving each a kiss, he said, 
“T see in dreams at night 

This little anchor on my left, 
This great one on my right!” 


»” 


—Harper’s Magazine. 


Split rattan is made up into some half 
dozen different sizes, and is then sold by the 
The finest qualities of rattan are 
This large and con- 


The capital 


first cut off his dog’s tail and applied some of 
the salve to the stump. A new tail grew out 
immediately. He then applied some to the piece 
of tail which he cut off, and a new dog grew out. 
He did not know which dog was which. 

“It is a waste of valor for us to do battle,’ 
said a lame ostrich to a negro who had suddenly 
come upon her in a desert; ‘‘let us cast lots to 
see who shall be considered the victor, and then 
go about our business.” They cast lots; the 
negro cast lots of stones, and the ostrich cast 
lots of feathers. Then the former went about 
his business, which consisted in skinning the 
bird. 

The Great Scandal.— 

In Brooklyn there is an Iago; 

To see him you don’t have far to go- 

A mutual he of such quality 

As never was seen in Chicago. 

He loved the great modern preacher, 

And thought him an heavenly teacher; 

He said: ‘‘Don’t be glum, if we but keep mum, 

You can stand like a rock, you can, Beecher. 

‘“’Tis foolish to be melancholy ; 

A Christian tike you should be jolly, 

Forget Tilton’s wife, go on with the ‘Life,’ 

And, believe me, suicide’s folly. 

“You, Tilton, and Henry C. Bowen, 

Have a boat that all three must row in; 

You three are to swear that nothing is there 

Worth a tinker’s bad word in the knowing. 

“T. T. is very forgiving, 

But a little hard up for a living; 

Seven thousand in cash will settle the hash, 

And make it all right in a jiffing.” 

And so they made a tri-party 

Agreement, and signed it most hearty : 

No word would they say, no ass was to bray, 

And then all said ‘‘Jubilate.” 

But Storrs, an inquisitive brother, 

Must go and kick up a pother; 

He must lift the hay from the secret that lay 

Not in his church, but in the other. 

And so a council he got up 

To compel brother Beecher to trot up 

Square to the rule of the Congregational school, 

To which he feared he was not up. 

The council moved with such caution 

That it ended in an abortion; 

The secret still lay close under the hay, 

And Storrs was in a contortion. 

Now there was unrest in New Haven: 

Leonard B. thought some one was craven; 

Thought Tilton a dog, or sort of Magog, 

With a scul as black as a raven. 

Poor Tilton! this charge quite unmanned him; 

He didn’t know where it would land him; 

But —_ F. Moult. thought it was their best 
olt 

To drop down on Beecher and brand him. 

And old Madame Morse, they provoke her 

To come in with her mother-in-law poker, 

Give Beecher a dab right under the rib, 

And he! how he wanted to choke her! 

The story which Beecher confesses 

Excites the most curious guesses ; 

Good for work fifteen years, and yet he had fears 

Death might have him next day in his meshes. 

On the edge of despair he was sitting, 

And ghosts all about him were flitting; 

Yet whenever he spoke ’twas chiefly in joke, 

Unnatural and quite unbefitting. 


’ 


bule rises the memorial tower to a height of 
about two hundred feet. The external walls 
are of red and black brick, with copings and 
window tracery of Nova Scotia stone. The ex- 
treme dimensions when the theater is completed 
will be 310 feet in length by 115 in width, about 
the same as those of Litchfield Cathedral. The 
architects are two graduates of the college, Mr. 
William R. Ware and Mr. Van Brunt, and 
everybody is commending their work.— Cor. 
Springfield Republican. 





EXTENDED. 


Eastern Railroad. 


THE CHEAP EXCURSION TICKETS 


—TO— 


Norgh Conway and Return 


Will be on Sale during the montl 
of October. : 


None should fail to see the Hills and Mountains 
arrayed in their gorgeous Autumn robes. Tickets to 
be obtained at 134 Washington street, Boston, or of 
Station Agents, Eastern Railroad. 

CHAS. F. HATCH, GEO. RUSSELL, GEO. F. FIELD 

Gen. Manager, Gen. Tkt. Agt. Gen. Pass. Agt 

oct3 tf 


PALACE CLOTHING STORE, 


COR. WASHINGTON AND ESSEX STS. 


SPECIALTIES. 


FINE CLOTHING, EQUAL TO CUSTOM, 
AND FURNISHING GOODS OF THE BEST 
QUALITY. 


We particularly invite an examination of our stock 
of Fine Ready-Made Clothing, consisting of Over- 
coats, Ulsters, Suitings, Black and Fancy Cassimere 
Pantaloons, all made in the most thorough and fash- 
ionatle style. This stock has been gotten up to take 
the place of the Custom Work, and has been made 
during the dull season by the best journeymen tailors 
in Boston and New York. Every garment is warrant- 


JACKSON & OO., 


HATTERS, 


o9 Tremont St., 


Are now ready with their Fall Styles, 
colors and 
We 
are also the Sole Agents in this city 
for the sale of the famous AMI DON 
and DUNLAP NEW YORK SILK 
HATS. 
Young Men is also called to our stock 


comprising all the latest 
modes of New York and Paris. 


The particular attention of 


of natty styles, designed expressly for 
them. Also, Canes, Silk, Alpaca, and 
Scotch Gingham Umbrellas, Gloves, Ete 


JACKSON & CO,, 


‘Tremont St. 


WHITENS theca ses 


RICH CUT CRYSTAL 
GAS CHANDELIERS, 
BRACKETS, 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 

Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will tind 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 

We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0., 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


POLITICAL 


IMAL! 


july4-3m 


Speakers, to make a good ap- 
pearance, should use CHOATE'S 
OposTo. It whitens the teeth. 


Established 1848. 


CHAS. H. BRUCE, 
604 & 606 WASHINGTON ST., 
BOSTON. 


SPECIALTY, 


WINDOW SHADES, 
Wire Screens and Mosquito Bars. 


july4 ul 


CHAS. NOWELL & CoO., 
Real Estate & Insurance Agents 
and Conveyancers, 

216 Devonshire Street, Cathedral Building. 
Sale, letting or exchanging of real estate solicited. 
Titles examined and mortgages negotiated. Money 

to loan on call. 
_ Mr. NOWELL will continue the business of build- 
ing as heretofore. Office as above. lyr augs 


SOLD 
ce INSURANCE. 
THE 
New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


39 STATE STREET, 


BOSTON. 


[oy all Druggists, CHOATE’S 
ODONT®O. it whitens and pre- 
! serves the teeth without injury. 





(Organized February 1, 1844.] 


Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873........911,000,172 O3 
Deduct surplus to be distributed 475,000 00 





AND HALL FIXTURES. 


We invite attention of buyers to our unrivalled 
stock of the above Goods. Being Manufacturers’ 
Agents, we are enabled to offer them at lowest prices. 

Great care taken in putting up and adjusting Fix- 


BRAUN iisaccdceive dacs pccenccesces $10,525,172 02 
As arcinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
| holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
| wealth, 


Amount at risk $66,014,355 00 


Policies Issued 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


HUGH FLOOD, 
House, Sign and Freseo Painter, 


19 Province Street, 
and 14 Chapman Place, 
Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 





aa Having enlarged premises, has increased fa- 
cilities for doing business A specialty made of 
signs and Decorations tf sept26 





CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1585 
Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
TEAS, 
WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
> ALES, Ete., 
For Family and Club use, on 


Terms that are Satisfactory. 


Bae PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES. tr septs 


CHOATE’S 
BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 

EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. ; 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. " 

OLD COLONY RAILROAD CO. SEVEN PER 
CENT. BONDS, Due 1894, Interest March 
and September, Coupon or Register, for 
Sale. tf septs 


J. Pp. PLUMER & CO., 
PRINTERS, 
Engravers and Stationers, 


No. 28 SCHOOL STREET, 
BOSTON. 


|} ODONTO sweetens the breath, 
|hardens the gums, whitens the 
| teeth. 


need not fear there is anything injurious in 

CHOATE’S ODONTO. 
et used with perfect safety by adult 
or child, 


T 


july4 


STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 


dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &C. 
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probrious epithet continues, because many or- 
dinary men have come into power and influence 
and are willing to take the aspersions heaped 
en better men, who have gone before them, 
thinking thereby to show their glory, and_pro- 
ceed most gravely to imitate them without un- 
derstanding their motives or characters. These 
men are furious because the patriots of 1776 
were zealous; obstinate where they were firm, 
and pertinacious where they were fixee. When 
the occasion which calls forth the energies of 
great men is passed, they retire, for those they 
have served are frequently forgetful if not un- 
grateful; and inoffensive mediocrity supported 
by wealth and connections is lifted into the 
high places of activity and genius. 

Among the number, and one who stood con- 
spicuous, was Nathaniel Tracy. He was liber- 
ally educated, and, atter leaving the university 
in 1769, settled as a merchant in Newburyport, 
his birthplace. Assisted by his father’s opu- 
lence, and early connected with a lady of con- 
siderable fortune, he was soon known for the 
variety, extent and success of his business. 
At the commencement of the revolution he was 
foremost among the sons of liberty, and staked 
his tortune, his prospects, his fame and life, on 
the event of the contest. At this time all who 
were able fitted out privateers;_and Tracy's 
were among the most successful. While for- 
tune seemed daily pouring her showers of gold 
upon his head he was actively engaged in dif- 
fusing it for the good of the community. He 
made large advances, in clothing and munitions 
of war, tor the armies then just organizing, un- 
certain if the Congress, collected and held. to- 


of life he exhibited such maturity of. mind and in Sums from #100 
so much decision of character that the people 20,000. 

of that large and important agricultural town 
solicited him to take a lead in public affairs, 
which he did with such wisdom and prudence as 
to fully justify their confidence. He was one of 
those rare men who are sober in childhood and 
grave in youth; and, in possession of rare natu- 
ral talents, rapidly improved them by method and 
economy of time. Scarcely had the peace been 
won and independence secured when Phillips 
with his father and uncle, penetrated with a deep 
sense of the importance of a general diffusion 
of knowledge and virtue to make liberty a bless- 
ing, appropriated a considerable portion of their 
property to the encouragement of learning, 
morals and piety, and established that excellent 
seminary in Andover which bears their name. 
To bring this institution to promote the great 
ends the patrons had in view was the prime 
labor of his life. Mr. Phillips was in public 
life from the earliest stage of manhood, and 
filled the offices of representative, senator, 
judge and trustee, and patron of almost every 
valuable institution in New England; but not- 
withstanding all these public employments he 
enjoyed much of private life. in which he exer- 
cised all the social and domestic virtues. In 
every pursuit he was distinguished for prompt- 
ness, punctuality and practical good sense, and 
his short life, by order, exactness and method, 
was filled with incredible attentions to business. 


But the way in which they squelched Hooker, | ed to give satisfaction. In our to 
By telling a story that shook her, 
Most capital is, and in the whole biz 


The only bright thing—and it took her. 

The secret was awful; the keeping 

Kept honest Iago from sleeping; 

So he told to a few things which he knew 
About Beecher’s repentance and weeping. 

The story now is quite well out, 

How Beecher was badgered to shell out, 

How Theodore T., Bowen, Beecher, the three, 
Made up and then again fell out. 

The cause of religion, they crave it, 

And hush up the secret to save it; 

Should the world but know all religion might fall, 
So they go back on truth, or they waive it. 
The case only proves that collusion 

To smother the truth is delusion; Corner Washington and Essex Sts. 
Religion don’t rest on saints like the best oct3 
Of the three who have come to confusion. = 


tures by skillful workmen, 
ton in the « loset 


of petty vexations; 


A PennsYLvaANniA SumMER RETREAT.—From 
this quiet pastoral retreat [Dingman’s Ferry, 
Pike County, Penn.] a short sketch may be of 
interest to the admirers of landscape scenery. 
The beautiful Showangunk Valley extends north 
and south for many miles. Through this great 
vista the Delaware river courses calmly along 
as if averse to part company with the lofty 
mountains which rise on either ride, and whose 
declivities, covered with verdure or golden grain, 
the whole covered with a halo of the deepest 
azure, form a picture of rare loveliness. Along 
the river bank sweeps a road nearly as smooth 
as those of Central Park, now curving around 
a huge mountain spur that resembles the Pali- 
sades in color and precipitousness; then skirt- 
ing a fear-inspiring declivity or passing through 
over-arching groups of trees, so frequently re- 
curring as almost to form an unbroken shade 
along the whole route from Port Jervis to the 
Water Gap. Over the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
which follow the westerly side of the valley, 
and within easy distance of each other, tumble 
the forest streams so well known to anglers as 
the Sawkill, the Raymondskill, Adams’ Brook, 
Dingman’s Creek and the Bushkill. The Blue 
Ridge being composed of slate and shale, these 
brooks, after many ages of diligent labor, have 
succeeded in wearing the stone into the most 
curious and wonderful conformations, embrac- 

‘ : s- | ing cascades, gorges, miniature lakes, moss- 
As an orator he was in the first grade ofs-emi- | vas glens, fern-carpeted chasms, and ‘similar 
nence; his speeches were clear, concise, logi- | handiworks of natural architecture. schools and classes, adorn the entrance-hall, or 
cal, direct and nervous, but he made no effort | The Soap-trough Fall, located in this imme- | proper ‘‘memorial-hall” of the building. This 
gether by political necessity, would ever be able | f°, 2Muse the fancy. and never sacrificed any- | diate vicinity, constitutes one of the most re- | is itself a magnificent room, as large as a coun- 
to pay him a farthing. At this crisis his houses | ting to mere rhetoric. His compositions were | markable water-courses in the Alleghany range, | try church, and with gorgeous painted windows 
were thronged by men of letters, officers, naval | ¥Titten in a style of elegant severity, modelled and to the tourist is a great attraction. ‘The | at each end, while on either side and end, below 
and military, merchants, foreigners and states- | ©" that of Sallust, full of accuracy, strength! water descends through a narrow conduit in a| the windows, are the marble tablets with Eng- 
men. Every one was found around him who | 804 precision. He possessed a constitution nat-| perpendicular column over two hundred feet in | lish inscriptions, and the frescoed wall-spaces 
could bring pen, tongue, sword, wealth or intlu- | UT#lly good, but, exhausted and worn out by | height, and at no point wider than twelve or | above, with copious Latin mottoes. Conspicu- 
ence into the cause of liberty and independence. unremitted toils and labors for the good of man- | fifteen inches. The sides of the flume thus | ous among the latter is Cicero's paraphrase of 
The magnitude of his commercial relations, his kind, he expired at the premature age of fifty- | created are perfectly smooth and as true as if| the famous epitaph over Leonidas and his Spar- 
patriotic sacrifices in the cause of his country, one in the office of Lieut.-Governor of Massa- | cut by the chisel. The water tumbles with an} tans buried in Thermopyle :— 
the munificence and hospitality of his establish- chusetts, loved, mourned and honored by the appearance of having been beaten into froth, | Dic, hospes, Sparte nos te hic vidisse jacentos, 
aoe: Se ee bP aaa ing individuals, wise, good and patriotic. and for this reason has — its suggestive | Dum sanctis patria legibus obsequimur. 

a. anh Ss - e] ne - - - xs H 

attracted the gaze and reached aa ned! MISCELLANY. een g Tae porting ee ie ia More literally translated the Greek verses pre- 
citizen and stranger. Such a man, and the ne- ch Seems New York for 31500. High Falls, near by, is served by Herodotus (Cicero ascribes them to 
cessity for such an one, will never, probably,| Peopre see that their bodies want exercise, | also a notable cataract, flowing over an incline meant? oe a pee = 
RET DOCU R this country. Bur the sun whose | but they do not perceive that all their faculties | of fully one hundred and fifty feet, and near the O stranger, carry word to the people of Sparta 
beams were so gorgeous, and waked into life | want it, one just as much as another. The | base, with a sudden turn, leaping into a pool of that here : 
and action such a busy creation, was soon to | faculties of the mind are generally treated much | deep but limpid water. Located in a retired [ We lie dead, obedient to their commands.” 
suffer an eclipse, and be forever shorn of its | in this fashion: those taat the individual finds | recess of a dense forest of pines, and almost | Cicero could not resist the temptation to em- 
original brightness. The British, who were | the most useful in the way of money-getting he | wholly inclosed by insurmountable walls of | broider the Doric simplicity of the distich with 
mortified and vexed at losing so much valuable | developes assiduously by exercise; and the | crumbling and gray-colored stone, this modest | his own flowers ot rhetoric, and these also ap- 
property by American cruisers, made such ef- | other faculties, whose exercise would embarrass | seclusion seems as if purposely intended for pear in the other mottoes, though some ot them 
forts towards the close of the war that most of | and impede the increase of his wealth, he leaves | the boudoir of the fairies. But Pike County’s | are taken from other authors. 
the American armed vessels and merehantmen | to die out in disuse. Thus it is that we find so | chef-d’aurre is the Bushkill Fall, which essays} Passing in through this stately entrance at the 
were swept from the ocean, The days of ad-| many fragments of men and so few men.—| to rival the roar and grandeur of Niagara. Aj east end of the main building, close by the 
versity began now to thicken, in his calendar, | Hamerton. | solid body of water thunders over a precipice | tower, one goes into the great banquet-room or 


136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. @. TUCKER 
july25 tf 


S. A. Stetson & Co., 


Will be found all the 
\f 7 ae | _ 
L A T E § T N 0 V E L T | E § 173 TREMONT STREEY. | 2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
septz6 ioe : | The market price of the securities of which the 


Cart- : —<—— : ———-=——= | fund is composed is $353,232.83 over the cost on-the 


LADI E: Use CHOATE'S ODONTO: | Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
Ss d se. § ‘ } 2 
MANUFACTURERS’ 


attraction | capital, as above presented. 


_| For pemphiets and reports, giving a history of the 
| Company’s operations during the past twenty-nine 

BOSTON | 
PAPER COLLAR W AREROOMS. | 


WAREHOUSE. |ALL GOODS SOLD 


Hew apply at the office of the Company or of its 
—AT THE— 
American. 


agents in any city or town of importance. 
Having taken the sole agency of the AMERICAN m a r : 
| esson of the Great Fire—**Divide your Risks.” 


| BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

| 

lies. cermans, pwiamerceras, | COOIOT) CEMMROREE @& BOTES, 

Saeetare: Soiiuner: 127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 

julyll 3m 

MOLDED COLLAR‘CO., for “GRAY’S NORWICH I P M4 I ae oe a es 

MOLDED COLLARS,” we shall keep on hand a full Manufacturers rices | ee ee 

line of all styles of the above Collars, viz. :— | Boston Form of Policy issued by both companies. | 


W.W. MORELAND, M.D., W.C. WRIGHT, “ 
COLLEGIAN, HAMBURG, BERLIN, BEAL & HOOPER DIRECTORS, 


Medical Examiner. Actuary. 
JOHN SULLY, General Agent. 
| Silas Peirce, Ezra C. Dver, Josiah G. Abbott, 
| C. Henry Parker, Sam’! E. Sawyer, T. Jeff’n Coolidge, 
FRANKFORT, NEWPORT, Announce that, at their New Warerooms, 
MALVERN, CZAR, 


| John Jeffries. Jr., Sampson Reed, F. L. Richardson, 
| A. A. Wellington, Franklin Haven, A. [. Benyon, 
EUREKA, 


John Brewster, Acdison L. Clarke, 
Albert Bowker, Matthew Bartlett, 
Henry A. Whitney. Seth Turner. 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. 
E. E. PATKIDGE, Secretarv. ly augl 
Every collar is made of the best stock and moulded 
to fitthe neck. THE AMERICAN MOLDED CO. for 
the past ten years have taken the lead over all other 
manufacturers in the country, having maintained 
their former reputation in making the best goods. 


ELEGANT BLACK WALNUT ‘Cash Fund, Nov. 1, 1873, $260,000 
They have in the past five years made and sold over 


(BER NWN AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. | 
one hundred millioncollars. The public are sick and I | 9 | Sesuties suid tedanumiaed, avert ONbO. 


disgusted with poor, cheap collars. : | setae 
AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS FURNITURE, | Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 


Only the safer classes of property insured. 


Furnishing Goods Department 


The Company has reached its present prosperous 


| 

| 

| condition by— the spiritual blood : 
11 


st—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly sorrows are often of 


| 
| adequate rate of premium; and, 


FINE-ART STORE. 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engravings and Chromos, 
— retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
en cents, 


but our chains are 
we have forged ther 
In Gentlemen’s Neck-Dressing, Fine Shirts, RS 
wright & Warner’s White and Scarlet Underwear and bs 
Hosiery, Gloves, Mufflers, Breakfast Jackets, Dress- 


ing Robes, etc., et>. 


THE PALACE, 


much. It came 
ing care to follow tl 
yur ken that our 
with you!” and “A 
the familiar homest 
must separate Us, 4 
we leaned, from w 
We take cold h inds 


2t 
the Angel ot Deatl 


Speen Alw ivs,@ 


his way. 


comes suddenly, I 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 

Invite the attention of the public to the s uperio 
facilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGER, 
ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated lights 
&c..) as well as to the choice quality of the Photo- 
graphs they are now making. These pictures com- 
bine some of the latest improvements in French and 
German Photography, and are believed to be superior 
to anything produced in the city. tf sept20 


TOWER’S INK! 
Towers above all others. 
SHEPARD, Agent, 223 Court St. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 


Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 
Cash Assets June 1, 1874..$306,425.19. 


CONTINENTA) INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 

| Cash Assets July 1, 1874 $2,101,570.93 

Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid by tbe North 


Harvarp’s Memortat-Hatt.—On the walls 
hang the portraits of scholars, soldiers and 
statesmen—the founders’ of the nation and the 
dignitaries and benefactors of the college; but 
among the pictures and busts are very few in 
commemoration of the younger restorers of the 
republic, to whom this structure is a monument. 
Charles Sumner’s bust is here, and John A. An- 
drew’s portrait, but neither busts nor portraits 
of the soldiers whose mural tablets, arranged by 
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wind, a withered fl 


Jacob Sleeper, sudness in our sou 
Benj. E. Bates, 
| Pau 


HAYMARKET ae 1 Adams, 


Corner of Washington Street, and 


95 and 97 Friend Street, | QUINCY MUTUAL 


They have one of the largest and most complete | 


stocks of | FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





sorrowful sights an 


Havana Cigars. 
JOHN L. STEVENSON & CO., 
2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 
Wine Dealers. 


augs - 


ions of our lives. 


assure our hearts tl 





te prove our happi 





that proof was need 
to his own heart th 











loving. One whot 
f ‘ but its counterfeit. 


There are times 














DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 
CURABLE RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &c 

IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston, 


ness sweeps over 
out. The world w 
we cried, and seeks 
which can only be f 
are strong we 
longings 
WwW 


we 


press the 


! 
a similar class of work was ever | a : | 
feel in silence. 


as rapidly as the days of prosperity once did; 
and misfortune followed mis‘ortune, until 1784 
found him involved beyond the hope of redemp- 
tion, and he retired to a country seat, avoided 
the world, apd in a few years fell a victim of 
sensibility. The man who did so much good, 
and at such a period, freely and heartily, merits 
of his country a splendid monument and an am- 
ple page in her annals. His younger brother, 
John Tracy, Esq., lately deceased, his partner 
in business and coadjutor in very patriotic labor 





Tue Usconsciovs Action oF THE Braty. 
It may be taken as one of the commonest men- 
tal experiences of most men that a fact, and 
especially a name, which they endeavor to re- 
member, which escapes from the determinate 
effort of recollection, often suddenly jumps, as 


‘into a chasm nearly two hundred feet below. | 
| Here the torrent is dashed into atoms, and! 
| rising in clouds of spray reflects the sunbeams | 
‘in numerous dancing rainbows. The scene thus 
| presented is an exceedingly impressive one. 
In the opposite direction is the famous Ray- 
|mond’s Kill, with its triple fall and famous 


it were, into the recollection without effort, | bridal_veil, so named from the pretty illusion 


after they have been thinking of other matters. 
Dr. Carpenter explains this by the theory that 
the part of the brain engaged in storing up and 


| created by the water falling over a white rock 
| in a gentle shower, and like a curtain of deli- 


cate lace. —N. ¥F. Times. 


principal hall, which is immense in all its di- 
mensions—twice as large as the biggest college 
hall in England, and much larger than any such 
in America. Few buildings, except cathedrals 
and railroad-stations on a great scale, approach 
the magnitude of this, and the architecture and 
general effect is in keeping with its proportions. 
Its length is 164 feet, its width 60, and its height 
75. At either end is a gallery, and above the 
west gallery isa great stained-glass window, 
25 feet by 30. Underneath this gallery is the 





Emerson Leland & Co. 


17 Boylston Street, 


“Sole Agents for New England States.” 
sep 26 tf 


At less prices than 1 j ; 
offered in Boston, and purchasers will find it for their | 
interest to examine the stock and prices. } 
We are also prepared, in our Retail Department. to 
give estimates for Drapery and Curtain Work, hav- | 
ing engaged the services of a first-class arti-t for 
that purpose. augl5 











Discolors the teeth. CHOATE’S 
ODONTO whitens them. Sold by 
all Druggists. 





and cheapest. CHOATE’S ODONTO, 
for whitening and preserving the teeth. 
Sold by CHOATE, Druggist, Revere House 





BEST| 





All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 


BOSTON OFFICE 
No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town. 

ISRAEI, W. MUNROE, 
CHAS. A. HOW «AND, Secretary. 
March 31, 1874 


resident. 


t june20 








__ CLOTHING, ETC. _ 
Ww ITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
3 Wrxturop Sq. anv 36 Oris Sr., Boston. 


C. V. WHITTEY, A. Youn 
H.38. BURDETT, mch7-6m c.0, Goss.” 
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